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“00-00-O0T! O00-00-O0T! COME ON BOYS, LET’S GO GET HIM!” 


Feeding Beef Cattle in the South, Page 6—Live Farm News, Page 8 










“There’s More Than 


Good Looks 








In all six sizes of the MeCormick- 


Deering 
Cream Separator, four high-grade ball 
bearings are used at points 1, 2, 3, and 4, 


as shown above. 
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SEPARATORS 
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It’s ALL THERE 
~Inside and Out!” 


Beauty, in the new McCormick-Deering Cream Separator, 
gees all through the machine. Of course the glistening 
black japanned finish is good to look at; it’s easy to be 
proud of such a finish. But when you come right down 
to it, the workmanship, the design, the ball bearings, the 
easy turning, the easy washing, and the clean skimming 
are just as “beautiful” in their own ways. 


See for yourself by asking the lecal dealer to bring a 
McCormick-Deering Cream Separator out to your farm, 
where he will set it up im your milk house or kitchen 
and demonstrate it on the milk from your cows. You 
can look it over, listen to it, and try out its easy opera- 
tion. We are confident you will agree that the McCor- 
mick-Deering is a beautiful machine, inside and out 
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OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER 
: REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING, BE- 
; CAUSE BUYERS SHOULD 

ALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BEFORE 


PERSON- 
PURCHASING 





Ads are RELIABLE 





METAL 










WE GUARANTES Progressive Farmer aciver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ““ 


EDWARD 


celel al. [) 






















adjust disputes 
usiness houses and their pa- 
however; nor does this guarantee cover 

advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should person- 
ally investigate land before 
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A letter to 


$10,000 FOR POSTAGE-*. "sr" oc: 


$00,000 subscribers would cost $10,000 for post- 
age alone. Cost of printing, addressing and 
mailing would be in addition. It is economy 
for you’ or, the manufacturer to advertise 
ins . @f sending out circulars. ADVER- 
TISE AND BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS. 

’ \ 
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—Herbert Photos, 


IS THIS BILL CASPER? 





our jovial, good natured friend, Bill Cas 
If so it looks as-if he has been in a ver 
sad accident. i 
features are most too badly battered for pou 
tive identification) which of the two belliger. 
ents is Martha? Both look like strong, capa. 
ble women, fully capable of wreaking the havog 
so much in evidence here. Is it possible that 
this accounts for the fact that Bill seems to 
have quit giving expression to his views about 
women and their business ability and other 
glaring faults? 


| 1 SEE BY THE ADS | 


OLKS I got so many fine letters 7 
don’t know where to begin. 
the editor of this paper won't give me 
room to print all of them. I reckon [yj 











the top of the pile 


then 


let him print 


Here’s the first ong 
It looks like a long 
one :-— 

Dear Editor:— 

I want to tell Une 
Bill Casper about some 
apples I grew on my 
place and they had noe 
been sprayed. I had 
one that weighed 2 
ounces that I sold for 25c. They all averaged 
more than a pound. I weighed four together 
that weighed six and one-half pounds. I have 
several bearing trees of this kind. The name 
of them is Wolf River. : 
a house that has some good 

it that has served in thre 








BILL CASPER 


I also live in 
sound lumber in 


houses on the same acre of land beforet 
used it in mine this summer. First my grand 
father built a house before the Civil War 
He died about the close of the war and some 


years later my grandmother had the homse 
rebuilt and used the same lumber. After her 
death, about twenty years ago my father 
took the house away as it was not worth re 
pairing and he used some of the ceiling whieh 
was pine and poplar, eight and ten inches 
broad, dressed and matched by hand, in his 
house. Now I have built a new house almost 
on the same spot of ground and used a lot 
of the same lumber that was as sound and 
hard as could be. That makes four houses 
that this same lumber has been use#in. I 
don’t guess Uncle Bill will want to believe 
this, as he is so contrary, but I can prove 
it if he is from Missouri and has to be showed. 
I hope to read a lot of Uncle Bill’s letters 
yet. I will soon be 50 but Uncle Bill must 
be a lot older than that. 

Yours truly, Jonathan Mills Nanney. 
Buncombe County, North Carolina. 
Brother Nanney, I ain't doubtin’ the 
word of no man the age of you. It’s these 
young snappers I ain’t got much conf 
dence in. I hope you finally got that house 
built right so it won’t have to be tore 
down and built up again so often the next 
70 years. By the way Brother Nanney 
can’t you send me one of them fine ap ; 
ples? I'd like to make me a gallon jug 
of cider. 


wasn’t it? And here’s another too:— 


Dear Uncle Bili:— : a 
I will take the greatest of pleasure in writ 


Have you got in the cotton heels over head? — 
I had just as soon not to get the paper as to 
get it and your pieces not in it. ‘ 
will have your piece in the paper next time 
Hoping you the best of luck, 

A friend, Grace Jones 
Harnett County, North Carolina. 





rolling pin. 


but don’t say rollin’ pin out loud where 





nobody can hear it. I don’t like them 
things and flat irons and such like and 
don’t want nobody to be suggestin’ noth 
that might get somebody started 
The least said about some things the 





ter. Yours truly, ‘BILL CASPE 3 
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Is it possible that the middle figure re | : 


If-the victim here is Biff (hp 


I know 


. just have to start ap 
and come down ané™ 


as many as he wih a 


Now that was a sttrenough good letter, ~ 


ing to you to find out what’s the trouble) 
I hope you — 


Ae 


P. S. Look out for Aunt Marthy with te 


Hey sister, I’m proud to get your lettel = 
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have difficulty in getting these hulled 


the nuts as they fall from the tree and 
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CEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION (made 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


Concise Questions and Answers About Fall Farming 


and if leaves or straw is better.’ Do not mulch 
about Thanksgiving. 
Pine straw is often the 


Pose tell me_when to mulch my strawberries 


until cold weather or 
Straw is better than leaves. 
cheapest and best. 
Standard Bushel Crate 
“What are the inside dimensions 
of a bushel crate for holding ap- 
ples or sweet potatoes?” An ac- 
cepted form measures 12x 12x15 
inches, clear, and contains 2,160 
cubic inches, which is a standard 
bushel. 


Too Much Mulch 

“I have set cabbage plants on 
the north side of a 12-inch ridge 
and mulched them with six inches of stall manure. Is 
this a good plan?” This mulch will possibly soften 
the growth of your cabbage so that hard freezing will 
kill them. Rake the manure to the middles and work 
loose soil to the plants. 


Ninety-four Per Cent Lime Is Good Lime 





Cc. L. NEWMAN 


“I bought a carload of lime and the tags on it read | 


52 per cent calcium carbonate; 42 per cent magnesium 
carbonate.’ A man selling another lime said it was 
low-grade and didn’t have much lime in it. Please 
advise me at once what to do.” Calcium carbonate and 
magnesium carbonate are both “lime” and the goods you 
have contain 94 pounds of lime in 100 pounds of gross 
material, making it a very good and. high-grade lime. 


Two to Three Per Cent Salt for Butter 


“Please tell me how much salt to put in butter in- 
tended for market.” Two to three per cent is the amount 
of salt butter should contain after it is worked. Since 
some of the salt is lost in the water that is worked out 
of the butter, enough should be put in to make up for 
this loss and still leave the butter properly seasoned. 
Four or five pounds of salt to 100 pounds of butter 
would be about right. For smaller quantities reduce ac- 
cordingly, using 34 ounce of salt for a pound of butter. 


Pecan Scab Ruins Crop 

“Dark spots appeared on my pecans in early August 
and most of them dropped. The few that are left are 
almost worthless. What is the trouble and remedy?” 
We suspect scab to be the cause and spraying is the 
remedy. But the spraying should have begun last win- 
ter and continued into the summer. Farmers’ Bulletins 
Nos. 1124 and 1364 will give detailed directions for the 
control of scab and other diseases of the pecan and for 
insects, too. These bulletins will be sent free on re- 
quest to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Growing Trees From Magnolia Seed 


“I have never got magnolia seed to 
tome up. Can they be made to germi- 
nate?” As soon as the burs open, col- 
lect the seed and place in a box six 
inches deep, half filled with sand. Then 
fill the box with sand and bury it so 
that the top will be even with the 
Sround, cover with a few leaves held 
in place by boards and let them remain 
until peach trees bloom. Then plant them 
mM rows as you would beans or corn and 
cover one to two inches with sand. 


To Grow Walnuts From Seed 

“I have collected walnuts from a very 
fine tree, hulled and sunned them ready 
for planting. Should they be planted 
now or later?” We are afraid you will 


and dried seed to germinate. Collect 


them lightly in a furrow four 


BUTCHER HOGS ON THEIR 


By C. L. NEWMAN 
Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


inches deep in good land. The nuts should not be dried, 
for the hull then becomes too hard. Planting as above 
gives them opportunity to freeze and prevents drying. 
We have gotten good germination from planting on top 
of loosely prepared land and pressing them into the soil 
with-the heel or (which is better) with a tamping stick. 


Tomatoes After Frost 


“Is there any way I can save my late tomatoes from 
frost?” Just before the first heavy frost is expected, 
pull up the whole plants and hang them bottomside 
upwards in a cellar, under a shelter, or other place 
where it is reasonably moist and will not freeze. Fully 
matured tomatoes may be pulled from the vines, wrap- 
ped in paper, and stored away on the pantry shelf. 


How to Prevent Ropiness in Milk 

TILK from one of my cows does not clabber 
firm and is stringy or ropy when poured from 
one vessel to another. I have recently changed 
feed. Please tell me what to do about it.” 

J. A. Arey, in charge of North Carolina Dairy Ex- 
tension, answers this inquiry as follows :— 

“I do not think that the feed she is receiving is re- 
sponsible. Ropy milk is caused by a germ in the milk. 
The only way to eliminate this germ is by a thorough 
sterilization of all vessels that come in contact with 
the milk. Give them a thorough scalding and then 
place them in the sun. Sometimes it is difficult to kill 
out tNese germs. Good washing is not sufficient. It must 
be accompanied with either boiling water or steam.” 


Will It Pay to Operate a Creamery ? 


‘““I-YLEASE give me the conditions under which a 
creamery can be profitably operated and how 
much it will cost to establish one.” 


To operate such a plant successfully will require the 
cream from at least 600 average cows, preferably 1,000. 
With a smaller number of cows the overhead is so 
great that the creamery cannot pay a profitable price 
to the farmer for his fat. 

These cows should be so located that it will not cost 
too much to collect the fat. It is possible to ship 
cream some distance. However, a county survey 
showing the number of cows is very often deceptive, 
because the number of cows shown may be scattered, 
making it expensive to collect the fat. The first im- 
portant thing to know is whether you can secure suffi- 
cient cream to operate on. 
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WAY FROM THE SELLING PENS TO THE KILLING 
TOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 


Honeysuckle for Winter Pasturage 


SUBSCRIBER writes as follows :— 
“Honeysuckle vines have been our chief source 
of winter pasturage for several years. I do not 
consider it a very good feed by comparison, but it is 
immensely better than nothing; at least, I think so, and 
so do the cows. Last winter, I kept some young stock 
on a honeysuckle pasture, feeding some concentrates 
night and morning, and they did well. Dry cows 
thrive on these vines if given regularly a good grain 
feed in addition. 

“I would not advise the setting out of honeysuckle 
vines to be used for pasturage. Time can be spent far 
better in making legume and grass pastures. We use 
the vines because there is an abundance of them on the 
farm. We should remember that honeysuckle is a pest.” 

We have known this weed and pest as an acceptable 
winter green feed for cattle, sheep, and goats for many 
years and prominent farmers have given it high praise 
as pasturage for cattle. When it is abundant, it can be 
used to advantage if there is no better feed available, 
but it should in no way take the place of legitimate 
pasture plants. Hundreds of our subscribers have 
asked for help in destroying honeysuckle, but not one 
has asked assistance in growifig it. 


Supply Its Needs and This Alfalfa Crop Will 


Grow 
** TN GETTING @ two-acre field ready for alfalfa 
in the summer of 1927 I cut some scrub trees, 
pulled the stumps, piled all together and burned 
them. Now I find no alfalfa except where these brush 
piles were burned, though it started off well all over 
the field. What killed it?” 

We suspect a coroner’s verdict would be “Death by 
starvation. Hold the owner of the land for investigation.” 
We have little doubt but that the lime concentrated on 
the small area covered by the ashes of the trees kept the 
alfalfa alive on these places, preventing it from starv- 
ing as did that on the remainder of the field. The 
preparation of the land last year added ta good prepa- 
ration now and the use of two or three tons of lime 
per acre with 750 to 1,000 pounds of superphosphate 
and 200 pounds of muriate of potash disked in, will, we 
are confident, insure a good crop, after resowing with 
good seed at the rate of not less than 20 pounds to 
the acre. 


Making Cement Floor and Walk 


HAT should I mix with cement for making 
a basement floor and outside cement walk?” 

For basement floor use a mixture composed 
of 1 part by volume of Portland cement, 
2% parts of clean sand, and 5 parts 
of clean gravel. This mixture should 
be mixed very dry and thoroughly 
tamped into place to within one-half 
inch of the desired floor level, and a top 
coat of 1 part cement and 3 parts 
screened sand ‘should be applied while 
the bottom coat is still damp. I sug- 
gest that you slope the floor about one- 
fourth inch to a feot towards the 
drain. If-these materials are thoroughly 
mixed and sufficiently tamped, four 
inches will be thick enough for making 
the floor. 

An outside walk should be made in 
similar manner, except that the mix- 
ture should be a little richer in cement, 
by adding one-fourth part more of the 
above cement portion. For very best 
results, both the floor and the walk 
should be dampened thoroughly 24 
hours after finishing, and should be 
kept damp as much as possible for 
a week. (Answered by D. S. Weaver, 
agricultural engineer.) . 
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The Cow Tester—The Dairyman’s Friend 


It’s not true in every case, but it pretty nearly 

fits the cow tester—both as to the work and 
‘mighty little credit. But just the same he’s the hub 
of the wheel. He keeps the little old organization going 
and causes it to gain momentum and make progress. 

And did you ever stop to think: “He’s got a man- 
sized job—mentally, physically, or any way you care to 
look at it.” * If he’s as perfect as all the members ex- 
pect him to be in most cases, he’s just the ideal man 
for some big corporation to put into a $10,000 job. The 
ideal cow tester must be industrious, keen and quick, 
possess boundless initiative, be able to adapt himself to 
almost any condition, and, most important of all, pos- 
sess an endless store of enthusiasm and a disposition 
par-excellence, combined’ with a million-dollar smile. 
The truth of the matter is that these splendid traits are 
found, to quite a large extent, in all successful cow 
testers. 

Now let’s get to the credit business. The county 
agent, the dairy extension specialist, and others promote 
the organization. It’s a hard job, but they get the 
credit for putting it over. The members feed and milk 
the cows,’ study the records, and plan for better things 
accordingly. ‘Their herd average and high cows are 
their reward. It is high wages, too, for what extra 
work is caused by the association above what they 
would have had to do anyway. 

But the tester—where does he come in? Every day 
or two, he lives in a new home, traveling from farm 
to farm, up at any hour to take samples, depending on 
what time this or that member milks morning and 
night. Then the samples must be tested. From this, 
exact milk and butterfat records for the individuals and 
for the herd must be figured out. This is just the be- 
ginning. Feed records follow all the way down to the 
cost for producing 100 pounds of milk and so on. 

These are the regular duties. Many a dairyman 
should give the tester credit for a feeding plan, breed- 
ing plan, or what-not, that was suggested by his friend 
the tester. The tester helps the dairyman figure out 
the best ration, taking into consideration feeds on the 
farm and feed prices of those he must buy. He dis- 
cusses crops and helps plan a rotation that will give his 
friend, the dairyman, sufficient roughage, silage, and as 
much of the grain ration as his farm will produce for 
the coming year. He shows the dairyman how to feed 
each individual cow according to her production. He 
points out the “boarders,” shows the best cows from 
which heifers should be raised, and helps locate a 
proved sire, whose offspring is far surpassing. their 
dams in production. 

In short, the cow tester must be a Jack-of-all-trades 
and a Master of All. He must know crops, feeding, 
breeding, business methods, bookkeeping, pastures, etc. 
The funny part of it—he usually does. And, if he is 
a live-wire, he brings the good ideas of the different 
members to the others. Those that are broad-minded 
and going ahead put them into practice. 

Troubles arise in most associations—selfishness, lack 
of vision, a poor spirit of codperation and not studying 
the herd book, thereby causing a doubt as to the value 
of the association—these cause friction and lack of 
progress which the tester must overcome with patience, 
enthusiasm, and a never-failing cheerfulness, A tester 
possessing these last three qualities can save an associa- 
tion that would otherwise fail. The tester that smooths 
out troubles,. strengthens the association year by year, 
and keeps it growing, is the highest type of salesman. 
It’s the tester’s job to keep the association going. He’s 
tot through when he finishes figuring up the herd book. 

A cow tester must possess knowledge, industriousness, 
patience, perseverance, adaptability, salesmanship, and 
personality. If he doesn’t get much credit, he gets a 
wonderful start in life in a man-sized job that develops 
an all-around man. “He renders a service; he con- 
tributes his ideas, his work and his part to the indi- 
vidual member. He does more—he causes to move the 
most powerful force known—the cow testing associa- 
tion— that builds the dairy business, that lifts it to 
higher levels, that brings greater net profits, that raises 
the Standards of living of its members and gives to 
them and their families, opportunities and privileges that 
would never have been theirs without the association. 
All, play a part—some organize, others support it, 
others \advise—but the cow tester is the “key-man” to 
its success day by day. He doesn’t seem to get much 
credit. aybe, he gets more than you think, He gets 
a wonderful training in a man-size job; those character- 
istics that are essential to success in any line of endeavor 
are developed with striking force; the satisfaction of 


Sis folks do the work, others get the credit.” 


rendering a real personal service to its members carries 
its own reward, as well as the knowledge that a con- 
tribution has been made to a system that will revolu- 
tionize and continually build up the opportunities of 
families in the territory the association embraces. 


The cow tester deserves the wholehearted, friendly 
coéperation of the association’s entire membership—if 
he is the right sort (be sure he isn’t before you con- 
demn him). He is an institution—a living, personal, 
vital force in the development of America’s dairy busi- 
ness on a profitable basis. # 


Above all, he is the dairyman’s friend. 


LET’S USE THE PARCEL POST MORE 


$4 HE eggs I had for breakfast this morning were 

laid yesterday morning, came fifty ntiles by par- 

cel post, and were delivered on my front porch 
yesterday afternoon. It’s the same way with my butter 
except that it comes only on Tuesdays and Fridays. I 
also get my honey, syrup, pecans, some fresh meats and 
some fruits by parcel post; but I have to be very careful 
about selecting the right kind of farmer to deal with.” 


So said a thrifty cafe man in Charlotte the other day. 
Parcel post has not been of as great benefit to the 
farmer as it should be tor two reasons: (1) Mighty 
few people in fhe country. know how to sort, pack, and 
ship; (2) some through ignorance’or dishonesty are not 
fair and square. 

If the members of a farm family will specialize in 
parcel post shipments to select city customers they can 
make a good thing of it. Dozens of farm products can 
be grown or made ona parcel post farm. Some of these 
are milk, cream, butter, eggs, poultry; meats in great 
variety and sausage in particular; vegetables and 
fruits; plants and seeds of vegetables, fruit and orna- 
mental plants; flour and meal, and even lye hominy. 

Let a farmer make or grow something extra good 
and let the city folks know about it and they may not 
make a beaten path to his door, but the path of life will 
be made smoother and more pleasant for all concerned. 


ARE COTTON EXCHANGES WORTH THE 
PRICE? 


st 

mf, HE value of the cotton exchanges as a medium 

of providing means for absorbing cotton when 

not wanted in quantity by spinners,” says Cotton 
and Cotton Oil News, “has never been more thoroughly 
demonstrated than at present. How many buyers would 
be in the market every day were it not possible to hedge 
their purchases agaitist possible declines? What bank 
would want to loan money on the purchase of cotton 
were not the hedge prerogative a form of insurance and 
collateral against such loans? Through the cotton ex- 
changes it has been made possible for a market to be 
made for cotton every day in the year and not when 
the spinner decides to buy cotton.” 

It is undoubtedly true that by means of the cotton 
exchange, speculators carry cotton during periods of 
slack demand and until such a time as it is desired by 
the spinners. If the speculators would render this ser- 
vice for a reasonable charge, there would be no com- 
plaint. But what do farmers have to pay for this ser- 
vice? We are inclined to the belief that they pay more 
than it is worth. In return for this service, if it can 
be called such, farmers pay in the form of an unstable 
market that can be demoralized on short notice and for 
little, if any, cause. While it is true that the market 
readjusts itself over the course of several months, 
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there are periods of days and weeks when cotton sells 
for considerably less than it is worth merely becagg 
speculators act on rumor and misinformation rq 
than on accurate information as to supply and demand 


Until farmers are sufficiently organized to carry they ‘ei 
own cotton direct to the spinner, the cotton exchange 
seems necessary in our cotton marketing system; ‘By ~~ 
that does not obviate the fact that the unbridled specu, 
lation and manipulation that the exchanges make pop 
sible are costing farmers millions of dollars in lowered 
cotton prices. The real and ultimate solution to the Be 
problem seems to lie in more widespread codperation 
among farmers, to the end that they may’carry ther 
own cotton at considerably less cost than they are now 
paying the speculators for that service. 


In the meantime, farmers should insist that the ex. 
change put its house in order, that it restrict the future 
market as nearly as possible to those who a ist 
handle cotton, and that it make manipulation by large op 
operators impossible. If the exchanges can be made 
the agency by which the cotton buyers hedge actual 
purchases without throwing the bars down to Simog. 
pure gamblers, well and good. But some say that it ig” 
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impossible to separate the sheep from the goats in the unc 
operation of the exchange without wrecking the entite ass 
structure. If that be true, we seriously doubt whether” | len 
the service rendered to farmers by the exchange jg per 
sufficient to justify its existence. ia tax 
4 nes 
MACHINERY REVOLUTIONIZING FARMING ~ BS 
HAT agriculture is going through a revolution ‘ teh 
is well known. One man now accomplishes a | bus 
much in production as did several men a few dee ~ era 
ades ago. Machinery is doing for agriculture now © sen 
what it did a good while ago for industry. dis 
There is nothing alarming, therefore, in the fact that) 7 I 
farm population in the United States is 3,000,000 less ‘o 
now than eight years ago. We are producing in this)” vee 
country, 5 per cent more crops than we did eight years ~~ ond 
ago and 15 per cent more animal products. And despite ~ hos 
this, we are cultivating 13,000,000 acres less than we © the 
did eight years ago, all of which show increased eff- Bu 
ciency in production, both per man and per acre. Ire 
Between 1920 and 1925 the number of mules and tha 
horses on the farm decreased by 3,000,000, but during era 
that same time, the number of tractors increased by anc 
slightly more than a quarter of a million. Thus we see ton 
that for each twelve horses and mules released from es 
the farm, one tractor took their place. goi 
Machinery is taking the place of hand labor in farm- Ih 
ing just as it did in industry a number of years ago, tho 
This is probably,one of the prime reasons for the revo- the 
lution that agriculture is now undergoing. With the rev 
decreasing of the farm population, the increasing of of 
tractors and other machinery, there is no doubt that > exy 
greater and greater efficiency may be expected on the 
farm, and along with it a gradually increasing level of ‘ 
farm prices. : “5 
“YES, BUT HE SOLD 70 HOGS THIS YEAR” | > 
E WERE standing at the courthouse in ome j 
of our Southern counties and the farmers sen 
around us were talking about crop conditions anc 
in their neighborhoods. The name of one man was ~~ af 
mentioned with the remark :— lar; 
“He didn’t get but three bales of cotton off of fifteen imy 


acres this year.” 

“No,” remarked another farmer standing alongside 
us, “but he has sold seventy hogs this year—put ‘em i 
carlot shipments made by the county agent and got 
good money*for ’em. He’s surely enthusiastic about 
the hog business now.” 

At once the thought came to us that thirty years ago 





in seasons when the cotton crop failed, such farmers see 
were almost ruined. But now they are learning not to ~ " 
risk a whole year’s profits on one crop—nor even On | wh 
one form of agriculture. 4 is 
They are adding animal production to plant produe- 7 tha 
tion and finding that it pays. > <—_s 
NDIVIDUAL cases may be different, but the mam 7 tha 
me 





who takes a look about him in his community 










his county will be practically forced to admit that fee 
plant production is paying poorly while animal produe tur 
tion is paying well. What about the man who is keep Con 
ing a few or a number of cows, or who has two OF pri 
three brood sows, or a good flock of chickens as com-= bus 
pared with the man who is growing only cotton or one hay 
or two other crops? Not until the! South learns that a 






diversification must. not stop with crops but must Cofmi=— 
bine plant production and animal production—not a 
then can we hope to get on a basis of permanemh, 
prosperity. 1 i) 
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Getting Farmers to Co-operate in Buying Fertilizer, Seeds, and Feeds 


AM glad to be here today in response to your call. 
I if it were not for the unusual nature of your mect- 
ing, I should not ‘have felt that I could afford to 
feave much urgent business to attend this meeting. But 
whenever | find that a group of farmers have worked 
out definite plans for some form 
of business coéperation and then 
call for my assistance, I shall re- 
spond whenever it is humanly pos- 
sible to do so. 

No higher duty rests on our 
agricultural leadership today than 
that of discovering where farmers 
are willing to take the lead in va- 
rious forms of business codper- 
ation and then giving these groups 
all the encouragement and aid 
which such an endeavor so well justifies. 


*All Codperative Effort Should Be a Growth 


N YOUR case, you have come together to consider 
the wisdom of subscribing stock to build a ware- 
house. for handling fertilizer, seeds, and feedstuffs 
under the general direction of your county agent. I 
assume that you have carefully worked out the preb- 
lems of cost of land, cost of building, and annual ex- 
penses (including interest, insurance, depreciation, and 
taxes), and have found that there is enough busi- 
ness in prospect to justify the expenditure. We need 





CLARENCE POE 


"a sentiment and spirit of codperation among farm- 


ers, but whenever this sentiment is translated into the 
field of business, it needs to have due regard for sound 
business principles. Any venture in agricultural codp- 
eration that is not fundamentally sound in an economic 
sense does not help the codperative movement; it only 
discourages and retards that movement. 


In your case, however, I know that much preliminary 
work lias already been done. You have already been 
doing considerable business in the codperative purchase 
and distribution of fertilizers, seeds, and feeds, and the 
business gives promise of sufficient growth to justify 
the building you are considering. After my trips to 
Europe, studying agricultural codperation in Denmark, 
Ireland, etc., some years ago, I often stressed the fact 
that farmers should grow into agricultural codp- 
eration rather than go into agricultural codperation, 
and this is still sound doctrine. The fact that our cot- 
ton and tobacco coéperatives have not been more suc- 
cessful is largely due to the fact that it was a case of 
going into codperation rather than of growing into it. 
I have always been tremendously impressed by what a 
thoughtful English authority said some years ago about 
the failure of the leaders of the moderate or Kerensky 
revolution in Russia in the years just between the fall 
of the Czar and the Bolshevist uprising. This was the 


> explan ition :— 


“They failed because they disregarded the pri- 
mary truth that no large political or social recon- 
* struction can be successful unless it is established 
m7 some prior preparation in the hearts and minds 
of men.” 


You are fortunate in that your enterprise repre- 
sents a growth—“a prior preparation in the hearts 
and minds of men’’—and that having been faithful over 
a few things you are now ready to undertake somewhat 
larger things and from these go forward to still more 
important tasks. 


Getting Fertilizer, Seeds, and Feeds at Dealers’ 
Prices ; 
OU are also wise, I think, in that you are not un- 
dertaking to establish a general store but you are 
simply proposing to buy codperatively fertilizers, 
seeds, and feedstuffs. 

The commercial world realizes that a manufacturer 
who is buying raw material to manufacture in his plant 
is entitled to dealers’ prices on that raw material, and 
that is the position you are now taking. It is, in fact, 
@ position that farmers everywhere ought to take. 
When you buy food or clothing, you buy something 
that you merely consume, as do other patrons of your 
merchants. But when you buy fertilizers, seeds, and 
feeds, you buy raw material that you are to manufac- 
ture into crops and livestock, and you are entitled to 
come together and buy these codperatively at dealers’ 
Prices. Then the more profitable you make your farm 
business as a result of this policy, the more money you 
have for buying everything else your merchant has to 
sell.y Hence, our-Southern merchants themselves should 
Tecognize the fact that in the case of these three lines 
of goods—fertilizers, seeds, and feeds—farmers are not 

ordinary mercantile articles but are really buy- 


_ 8 raw materials for manufacture, and hence are en- 


By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


(From an address made last week to a group of farm- 
ers planning to start a codperative warehouse.) 


titled to buy on dealers’ terms—that is to say, at whole- 
sale prices. 


Getting Scientific Knowledge About Fertilizers 
HERE are, in short, two compelling reasons why 
farmers should coéperatively buy the fertilizers, 
seeds, and feeds that they need, as follows :— 

1. You can select your materials more intelligentl. 
2. You can buy whatever you select more economically. 


Let us consider the first point first. If each of you 
individually attempts to select his own fertilizers, his 
own seeds, his own feeds, you will in the aggregate 
make a lot of mistakes. On the other hand, if you 
come together early in the year to select your fertil- 
izers for the year, the county agent will be there and 
he will review with you the needs of the various crops 
and the various soil types of your county. He knows 
the results of t@sts and experiments running through a 
long series of years. In these tests the land itself 
speaks out and says as clearly as if it had a human 
voice, “Feed me 300 pounds of 8-2-2 and I will give 
you an average yield of so-and-so. Feed me 500 pounds 
of 12-2-4 and I will give you an increase of so-and-so,” 
etc. It is no “whispering campaign” that old Mother 
Nature has conducted in the case of these experiments. 
On the contrary, she has spoken out with great clear- 
ness. And while you have been busy making crops and 
growing livestock, your county agent has been studying 
experiments for you and accumulating information for 
you. 

So when a group of you come together to dis- 
cuss the purchase of fertilizer for a particular crop, 
he knows just what the land says it wants and about 
what relative yields it will offer you for certain appli- 
cations of fertilizer. This knowledge in itself may 
save you several dollars a ‘ton. Let us consider, for 
example, how many millions of dollars have been 
wasted by using as much potash per acre on red Pied- 
mont and mountain soils as is needed in the sandy loams 
of our Coastal Plains. And this is only an extreme il- 
lustration of the losses we are likely to suffer when we 
fail to make our fertilizer fit the needs of a particular 
soil and crop. 


Advantages in Buying Seeds and Feeds 
Codperatively 

N THE matter of buying feeds, there will be perhaps 

even larger percentages of gain as a result of com- 

ing together, discussing feeding problems in an oper 
meeting, and getting the combination of general scien- 
tific knowledge and local experience in feeding. There 
is hardly a farmer anywhere who hasn’t a pretty defi- 
nite idea about the need for keeping potash, nitrogen, 
and phosphorus in about the right proportions for plant 
growth. Few farmers would put a lot of muriate or 
sulphate of potash in the soil without considering 
whether they were not over-balancing the other ele- 
ments. In the case of feedstuffs, however, many ra- 
tions are shockingly out of balance and money is wasted 
in consequence. When you come together to buy feed- 
stuffs, you will not only buy whatever you need more 
economically, but you will avoid buying a lot of stuff 
you do not need. 


And ther? seeds: I can imagine your coming up to 
order these and considering together the results of va- 
riety tests at your nearest branch experiment station. 
I can also imagine your taking time to consider the 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY ! 
LIFE: “AUTUMN LEAVES” 


HH ESE timely verses from The Circle, New 
York, are the work of a Texas poet already 
known to Progressive Farmer readers:— 


I stand transfixed with rapture 

In this hour of mystery, z 

When here before my wondering eyes, 
Each lovely wildw tree, 

So willingly and silently, 

Discards its cloak of green, 

For glowing robe of crimson hue 

Or gown of golden sheen, 


x O, let me, when the autumn tints 
Are deepening for me, . 
Accept the changes years must bring 
As trees do,—gracefully! ‘ y 
—Mary S. Fitzgerald. 
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advantage of having all the farmers in a community or 
county grow just-one variety of the standard crops. I 
can imagine the county agent getting -you to make va- 
riety tests on your own farms that will be illuminating 
and informing. . 

All in all, it is plain, first, that the codperative pur- 
chase of fertilizers, seeds, and feeds is justified by the 
general policies of the commercial world; these are 


really “raw materials for manufacture” by farmers .— 


and should be treated as such. And there are always 
marked savings whenever any commodities are bought 
by the carload or in other large quantities. “A third great 
advantage is that if farmers come together to buy fer- 
tilizer, seeds, and feeds, they will get the combined in- 
telligence of the entire group, including the special 
guidance of,.the county agent or agricultural teacher 
and this will mean saving much money that might 
otherwise be spent for wrong formulas or varieties. 


And yet another marked advantage that I do not now 
have time to discuss is found in the fact that coéper- 
ation in buying fertilizers, seeds, and feeds will give 
farmers training in business methods as well as in agri- 
cultural science and that out of such activities the 
farmers will develop business and class leaders who will 
help them in yet greater endeavors as the years go on. 





ae WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING 
: Read Irving’s Sketch Book Now 


T SEEMS to me that autumn is the time of year to 
read that masterpiece of literature, Washington 
Irving’s Sketch Book. There is a note of sadness in 

it which harmonizes with the pale sunlight and falling 
leaves of November. 

Every year I read it, each time thrilled anew by the 
beauty of its diction and with a quickened conception 
of the beautiful in nature. I love to re-read passages 
and linger over their exquisite composition. Thete may 
be better books; I do not know them. B.. L. 


Abbeville County, S. C. 


| __ THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Good Work of a Parent-Teacher Association 


” ES, sir,” said a friend of ours who lives near 
Longview Farm, “the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion at our school has taken up the matter of 

beautifying the community and we are getting results. 
Our ambition is now to get together orders for a car- 
load of shrubbery to be used by the school, the two 
neighboring churches, and individual patrons of the 
school. By ordering a carload we can get reductions 
in prices that are almost astounding. We are also en- 
couraging our people to make full use of our native 
trees, shrubbery, etc.” 


Here indeed is a fine example for other parent- 
teacher associations—and an excellent reason why your 
school should have such an organization if it hasn’t one 
already. 


| _A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


OU [boys and girls of America] have poise and 

ease of bearing, strong bodies, strong wills, 

minds, big hearts, freedom of manner and sp 
—great freedom at times—persistence, flexibility, large- 
mindedness; love of wild ey and a — 

truthfulness, tenderness, candor, 

= een ee courage ; a sense of humor ; a sense 
of decency; purity, chivalry, loy- 
alty, imagination. I know nothing more wonderful in poet- 
ry or in life than some of you at ten, twelve, fourteen, 
fifteen, sixteen, seventeen. At your best you are like 
new swords, drawn for battle, keen and bright; fit for 
any high service under heaven. . . . You have only one 
unforgivable vice; you have a terrible habit of throw- 
ing away your most precious possessions. You are 
ashamed of having imagination, ashamed of having 
aspirations, ashamed of being the splendid human be- 
ings that you are. And so, day in, day out, you sell 
your birthright for a mess of pottage. There’s a tra- 
dition among the girls and boys you run with that the 
things that really count in life are dancing and the 
movies and clothes and the sporting page and cheap 
talk and making money; so you try dutifully to choke 
off the other things, imagination, poetry, the spirit of 
adventure, and the old-fashioned notion that it would 
be rather fine to be a great man or a great woman some 
day and help to run the world. . . . A lot of you who 
were an inspiration at sixteen, the kind Sha a 
calls “golden lads and girls,” are deadly at twenty-six: 
a desert—just hard, gray sand and hard, blue sky, and 
an occasional cactus, and, scattered here and there, a 
skeleton or two of things that have died of thirst.— 
Herman Hagedorn, in You Are the Light of the World, 
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HE South is not a section where 
many beef cattle are fed, com- 
pared with the Middle Northern 


F seeding Reet Cattle in the South 


How We May Profitably Produce More Finished Animals as Well as More Feeders 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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land on which the droppings are 
main, ample feed troughs, and 
water nearby and convenient for the 
cattle to get to. Even the shed is nu: 





States. It is frequently asserted that 
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the function of the South in beef pro- 
duction is to pro- 
duce feeders for 
those sections 
where the crop- 


AN AGRICULTURAL CLASSIC: “THE TWO-BY-FOUR” 


ERE is an unusual “Agricultural C, lassie” and we shall be glad if some- 
one can give us the author’s name, now unknown to us:— 


firm ground on which to lie down. Dass. 
mud is objectionable and experience has 
shown that if the cattle must go fatto 
get. water, or if the water is near’ but 
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necessary, if the cattle can find ue 

















ping system pro- 
vides an  abun- 
dance of cheap 
grains and other 
feeds for cattle. 
It is stated that 
on our cheap 
lands and with 
our mild climate which provides a long 
growing season we can produce cattle 
cheaper than in those sections where 
land prices are higher and harvested 
feeds for fattening cattle are more 
abundant. 
. This position appearing logical has 
been generally accepted, but in spite of 
that, we have in all the Southland, east 
of Middle Texas, never produced suffi- 
cient feeders to supply the needs of the 
few who desire to feed cattle in the South. 
Moreover, if I read the experiment 
station tests aright, the cheapest beef 
that has been produced in this country 
—the cheapest gains on fattening cattle 
—have been made with cottonseed or 
other oil meals, silage and cottonseed 
hulls. Cheap gains have been made in 














TAIT BUTLER 


I am of the forest and from 
giants. 

I am ore of the great instruments of 
architecture and I form the framework 
of the builder’s dream. Without me the 
habitation of man would topple and fall. 


a race of 


I am omnipresent and indispensable. 


Myriads of mills and millions of men are 
in my service. 

For me railroads are laid into the wil- 
derness. 

I head the list of products of the third 
greatest industry of the land. 


At the country’s call I rush from wood- 
land retreat to wharf and ship, camp and 
trench, and stand shoulder to shoulder 
with fighting men in the nation’s defense. 


I am beloved above all my kind by the 
craftsman bending above his bench. I am 
his most useful ally. 


I proudly pose upon the cornice over- 
looking the busy street or modestly retire 
to the dark recesses of the subterranean, 
serving wherever needed. 


Tear away the stucco of the rich man’s 
mansion and you will find me supporting 
the tons of plank and plaster that shelter 
the household. 

Lift the latch of the poor man’s weather- 
boarded cottage and I will greet you from 


wall and loft, for here I am guest uncon- 
cealed. 

In God’s house I reverently abide, vi- 
brant to the swell of the organ and to 
the exhortation of the preacher. 

I am the fever that lifts the distressed 
wheel out of the rut. 

I am the handrail on the bridge that 
spans the river of romance. 

I am the standards: of the ladder up 
which the hosts of labor mount to their 
tasks. 

I am the mainstay of the garden gate on 
which lovers lean in the moonlight. 

I am the beam that holds the door of 
the pioneer’s home against the dangers of 
the night. 

I am the @caffold upon which the doomed 
stands and through my bloodless’ sinews 
I feel the shock of the death trap and the 
tremors of the dying. 

I uphold the trellis upon which the fra- 
grant honeysuckle twines and about which 
children play and laugh. 

At last I go down into the grave and 
shield the face of the dead while clods of 
earth patter on my unoffending back. 

Who am I? 

I am a stick of pine, yellow and resin- 
scented. 

I am a 2x4. 


the cattle must wade through deep 
to get to it, they will not take 
water to make the best gains. 





business ability for the buying and sell. 


ing, cheap but suitable home-growy 
feeds, some knowledge of feeding, and 
‘a great deal of careful attention to the 
cattle and every detail of the operations 


Editor’s Note.—Next week Dr. Butler 


cattlemen in “Wintering the Beef 
tle Breeding Herd.” 


an 
Southern’ Livestock’Men to Meet 
at Raleigh, N. C. . 


will discuss important problems that face: . 
Cate 


IVESTOCK raisers, research men | 
and extension workers interested i, 


livestock problems from over the 
entire South will meet at the North 


Carolina State College‘on December 18, 2 


19, and 20, when the 17th annual con. 
ference of the Southern Livestock As- 
sociation will be held. 

The program as arranged by Earl 
Hostetler, secretary of the association, 
calls for three days of. lectures, demon- 








The feeding of beef cattle requires - 
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the South on silage and cottonseed meal 
and on cottonseed hulls and cottonseed 
meal,-and in several Northern experi- 
ment station tests the cheapest gains 


E. Wing.) 








(Next week’s Agricultural Classic will be “Trust Your Vision” by Joseph 


strations, addresses, luncheon meetings 
and a banquet. 
Dean I. O. Schaub of State College 














have been made on silage and oil meals, 
including cottonseed meal. 

I am convinced that we should produce more feeders, 
but I am equally sure that we should finish more beef 
cattle, because the records show we have the feeds to 
do so,profitably. But the finishing of beef cattle is a 
business which requires knowledge of feeds and feed- 
ing, good judgment and close attention to not only’ the 
feeding but to the business matters involved. 


Who Should Feed Beef Cattle 


HEN the conditions are right a man who can 
buy wisely and sell right may make money 
feeding beef cattle, even though he buys the 
cattle and all the feeds they consume. There was a 
time when cottonseed meal and hulls were so cheap 
that the chances for profit in buying the cattle and 
feeding hulls and meal were fairly good, but these 
times have quite generally passed. It is now generally 
necessary to grow the roughage and exercise good 
judgment in buying the cattle, and in the feeding and 
marketing, to secure a profit from beef cattle feeding. 
Whether any man who has neither cattle nor feed on 
hand should feed beef cattle, is a question which can 
only be answered in the light of the special ability of 
the feeder to buy, feed and market the cattle efficiently. 
But on the other hand, the man who has raised the cat- 
tle or can buy them right, and who will produce an 
abundance of silage and a small quantity of dry rough- 
age, can on an average of years make the feeding of 
beef cattle profitable, provided he gives proper intelli- 
gence and care to the feeding. 


Feeds to Be Used 


OME-GROWN roughage is essential to the best 
results. Of course, there have been times and 
there will still be times when for short feeding 
periods satisfactory gains, and at a satisfactory cost, 
may be made with cottonseed meal and hulls alone, but 
the chances for profit will be much better if silage and 
some dry roughage are produced on the place where fed. 


Silage.—Silage is as essential to success in feed- 
ing beef cattle, in the opinion of the writer, as it is in 
the feeding of dairy cows. This is particularly true in 
the South, where silage can be produced cheaper than 
in the North and salable hays or other dry roughage 
are always much higher priced. For instance, there is 
no question but legume hays are good feed for beef 
cattle, and it will pay the Southern farmer to produce 
more of them, but the Southern farmer who has pro- 
duced ‘salable hays can get more for them, if sold to his 
neighbors), than beef cattle will pay for them. More- 
ovet, if beef cattle get all the silage they will consume 
and a full feed of cottonseed meal, it makes little dif- 
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ference in the gains which will be made whether they 
get for dry roughage cottonseed hulls, corn stover, or 
grass hays, and even legume hays added will not in- 
crease the gains enough to balance the greater cost. We, 
therefore, insist on an abundance of silage as the first 
need of the beef cattle feeder in the South. Further- 
more, we think the silage should be made from the sor- 
ghums. In those sections where there is rainfall enough 
the sweet sorghums should be used. They will produce 
from 25 to 50 per cent more tonnage per acre than corn 
on probably 95 per cent of our Southern soils, and the 
feeding value is not more than 10 per cént less, ton for 
ton. In fact, the difference in feeding value will prob- 
ably be even less than 10 per cent when cottonseed meal 
constitutes the larger part of the concentrate. In the 
dry sections, where the grain sorghums are grown, these 
ground, stalk and grain, and cottonseed meal, make a 
good basic ration, but even then silage will prove of 
great value, especially if the feeding period is more 
than 100 days. 

Dry Roughage.—As indicated above, a little dry 
roughage will prove useful, but to prove economical it 
must be cheap, or some residue of a crop like corn or 
small grain straws, cottonseed hulls when cheap, or 
some waste product of the farm which is not otherwise 
salable. 

Concentrates.—The basic part of the concentrate 
ration, in the successful feeding of beef cattle in the 
South, has been cottonseed meal and will probably con- 
tinue so for some time. In the experience of the writer, 
whenever fattening beef cattle have been given all the 
silage they would take, a little corn stover, and a full 
ration of cottonseed meal, say three-quarters of a pound 
to a pound of cottonseed meal for every 100 pounds of 
the cattle’s weight, the addition of corn or other high- 
priced concentrate has not proved economical. The 
gains were a little greater and the selling price slightly 
higher, but these did not make up for the greater cost, 
except when corn was cheaper and cottonseed meal 
higher in price than is generally the case. 

When the grain sorghums are home-grown, they may 
be added to the ration, but corn is seldom cheap enough 
in the South to make it an economical feed for fatten- 
ing beef cattle, in competition with home-grown sor- 
ghum silage and cottonseed meal, With high-grade 
cattle and a feeding period of more than 120 days, the 
addition of corn to the ration is much more likely to 
prove economical. 


Suitable Surroundings Necessary 


TABLES or closed houses are neither necessary 
nor economical. Perhaps the best conditions in the 
South are a large shed, open on the South, sandy 
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and Hon. William A. Graham will wel- 
come the guests on behalf of the col- 
lege and the state. The response will be made by Dr, 
J. R. Ricks, director of the Mississippi Experiment 
Station. Other addresses will be made by such men ag 
R. C. Pollock, general manager of the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board; E. N. Wentworth, director of 
Armour’s Livestock Bureau; J. F. Jackson, develop- 
ment agent of the Central of Georgia Railway; O. E. 
Reed, chief of the Dairy Bureau of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and others. 

A number of North Carolinians -have important 
places on the program. R. L. Shuford, Dr. Clarence 
Poe, D. J. Lybrook, Dr. William Moore, and Dr. H. B. 
Arbuckle are some of the leading speakers. 

F. H. JETER. 


| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Only the Farmer Is Asked to Sell at World. 


Market Prices 


HROUGH the late verbal warfare over farm fe- 

lief there was more than a suspicion that much of 

the city opposition to the proposed measure was 
born of a desire on the part of consumers to get f 
as cheaply as possible, regardless of the needs of agri- 
culture. The academic arguments over 
principles and policies was largely camot- 
flage to cover the desire for cheap food. 











ricultural conditions by increasing farm — 
incomes will still have this opposition 1 
battle. The industrial element in the country now 
numbers the agricultural element to such an. extent, 
we may soon find a demand for the unrestricted ent 
of foodstuffs from any part of the world. A quotation 
from an editorial in the New York Journal of Com 
merce shows the drift of sentiment :— 

“At the root of the farm problem lies the plain, 
simple question: Is the nation willing to furnish 
ways and means, either by law or taxation, or bo’ 
to bring about a higher domestic price for fatm 








Leaders of honest efforts to improve ag> —~ 
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products than that which exists on the foreign mat 
ket? If it is willing to do this, a declaration to ‘ 
effect by the managers of either party should be 
sufficient to satisfy the farmer—for this, of course 
is what the farmer has been asking, If the party 
leaders are not willing to do that, they should .sa 
so, and add that whatever is done, it will in no ¢ 
be of a nature to bring about a divergence betw 
home and (world) market values.” 















That lets the cat out of the bag. According to that 
veiled idea, this nation may scuttle its oldest, largest 
and most vital industry by withholding the protection 
which is accorded all other industries and force 
compete with the world on an open market.—P 
vania Farmer. 
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— then, indeed, does the 


Fertilizer, particularly its nitrogen element, must be fed 
steadily to the crop throughout the growing season. Some 
forms of nitrogen that are used in fertilizers may he 
leached out of the soil by heavy spring rains, leached 
out sometimes even before the seed has time to sprout. 
Such forms of nitrogen give the plant its breakfast but 
are missing when the plant is ready for dinner and 
supper! 


This is where the Cyanamid form of nitrogen performs 
ideally. Its nitrogen content is not leached from the soil 
even when rainfall is abnormally heavy. Cyanamid, 
when coming into contact with the soil, is transformed 
into compounds which are held and absorbed by the 
soil particles and then released as needed to furnish 
constant nourishment and strength to the growing plants 
from seed time to harvest. 


Eighty-five per cent. of all complete fertilizers contain 
Cyanamid, and endless comparative tests have been rhade 
proving how they pay for themselves over 
and over again, yielding 200% to 500% on 
the modest investment in the short six 
months between spring and fall. For in- 
stance, in 1926, a certain Louisiana farm 
that produced 990 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre on unfertilized land, jumped to 
1,455 pounds on adjgining land fertilized 
with a 4-10-4* commercial fertilizer (con- 
taining, however, no Cyanamid), and 
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crop say “Thank you! 


jumped again to 1,620 pounds on the next plot, where 
Cyanamid was used as the sole source of nitrogen. 


The third plot was getting its nitrogen from seed time 
to harvest! 


There were 93 such comparative tests that year and the 
unfertilized plots averaged 717 pounds to the acre, while 
plots alongside that had 500 pounds of mixed fertilizer 
containing Cyanamid averaged 1,015 pounds—40% in- 
crease! Match those extra 298 pounds of seed cotton at. 
your local price against the local cost of 500 pounds of 
4-10-4 fertilizer and compute the startlingly high per- 
centage on your investment! 


Yet there are countless planters who try to “save’’ on 
fertilizers, vainly hoping that this year they can somehow 
raise bountiful crops on starved, exhausted lands! While 
down the road, on land no better, a thrifty neighbor dis- 
plays 40% better yields! 


Feed the goose that lays such golden eggs! 
Buy the highest analysis fertilizer the local 
factory makes and use it copiously! And, 
incidentally, if it runs loose and easily 
through your drills, regardless of damp 
weather, it is probably made with Cyana- 
mid, for Cyanamid is not only a superior 
source of nitrogen, but it is an ideal condi- 
tioner. 


(*——4-10-4 means 4% Nitrogen, 10% Phosphoric Acid, 4% Potash). 


AERO BRAND 


YANAMI 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


535 Fifth Avenu 


NewYork = / 
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SUNSHINE 

















N abundant supply of 
clean, healthful heat... 
regular gas heat ... any time of 
day or night. That’s what this 
_ | NewColeman Radiant Heater . 
brings to you. Turn a valveand 
touch a match to the Instant 
Gas Starter, which quickly 
heats the generator, and then 
theradiantslight automatically. 
No second match required. 


The NEW 


Coleman 
Radiant fieater 

Produces a driving, spread- 
ing, active heat that flows out 
in a fan-like zone of penetrat- 
ing warmth. 

Put it towork upstairs,down- 
stairs, all around the house— 
wherever you need heat quick- 
ly. The New Coleman is port- 
able, com y built... easy to 


carry and use anywhere, 

This heater is safe. With the 
Thermo-Generator Automatic 
control it can’t spill fuel. It 
won't flood. It doesn’t need 

watching. Permitted 
by National Under- 
writers’ Laboratories 
under File G5 46 

Ask Your Dealer 


meantime, 

pon below for de- 
scriptive literature 
and Address 


prices. 
Dept. PG 13. 
co. 


COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE 
General Offices: WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 
: Wichita, Chicago, Toronto 
Chicago, Los Angeles 
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THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE COMPANY 
(Address Office Nearest You, Dept. PG 13, 
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W. W. THOMAS, the Original 
STRAWBERRY PLANT MAN 


supplies strong, tested, pure bred 
“big- ** plants, strawberries, 
rhubarb, asparagus. Better crops, 
bigger ts. years of success, 
All customers pleased. Millions of 
fine plants at very low prices. Get 
our 

Strawberry Growers Guide— Free 
W.W.Thomas Co., Dept. 48, Anna, III. 





FRED STEWART WILL HEAD 
BELLE MINA SUBSTATION 


RED Stewart, county agent for Lime- 

stone County, has been selected as 
director of the experiment substation lo- 
cated at Belle Mina. The appointment 
is announced by Prof. M. J. Funchess, di- 
rector of the experiment station of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and it be- 
came effective on November 1. 

From the-standpoint of service Mr. 
Stewart is one of the oldest county agents 
in Alabama. Only a few of the county 
agents have been in harness longer than 
he and he has done all of his work in 
Limestone County. He began when coun- 
ty agents traveled by horseback or in bug- 
gies and his work has been continuous 
in that county. He was reared on a farm 
in Bibb County, graduated in agriculture 
at Auburn, and then became instructor 
in Texas A. & M. College before going 
to Limestone County as county agent. 

J. T. Belue, county agent in Lawrence 
County, will succeed Mr. Stewart as 
county agent in Limestone. As county 
agent Mr. Belue has made an outstand- 
ing success and his transfer to Lime- 
stone County means that the work in that 
county will be continued without inter- 
ruption. District Agent J. T. High has 
not announced who will succeed Mr. 
Belue in Lawrence County. A trained 
and experienced man will succeed him so 
that Lawrence County farmers will have 
the services of a capable and efficient 
county agent. P. O. DAVIS. 








| ALABAMA EXTENSION NEWS 


ISS Cynthia Lester is the new home 
demonstration agent in Conecuh 
County. She succeeds Miss Ella Hamil- 
ton who resigned to pursue her studies in 
college. Miss Lester graduated at Au- 
burn at the end of the last summer 
school. While a student she took special 
training for home demonstration work. 
Arthur Gannon is the new superintend- 
ent of the egg-laying contest. at Auburn. 
He has succeeded M. V. Lowder who re- 
signed to enter commercial poultry pro- 
duction at Norwood, N. C. Mr. Gannon 
resigned as assistant poultry husbandman 
at Georgia State College. Formerly he 
was manager of the Southeastern Egg- 
dJaying Contest at McCormick, S. C. He 
is a highly trained man in poultry hus- 
bandry. In addition to conducting the 
contest here, he will do research work 
and teach courses in poultry husbandry. 








| BEEKEEPERS TO MEET | 


howe tenth annual meeting of the Ala- 
bama beekeepers will be held in Mont- 
gomery and in Andalusia, November 14 
and 15. The convention will convene in 
Montgomery at 10 o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 14th. The sessions will con- 
tinue in Montgomery throughout the day. 
The following day, November 15, the 
convention will form a motorcade to 
Andalusia, and also make observations 
en route. On the tour they will visit 
some very large apiaries. 

H, C. Short, president of the asso- 
ciation, will preside. Prof. J. M. Robin- 
son, of Auburn, is secretary-treasurer. 
Speakers whose names appear on the 
program are: Fred W. Muth, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; W. A. Ruffin, extension entomolo- 
gist, Auburn; Thomas Atchison, Mont- 
gomery; Dr. Bradford Knapp, president, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; 
G. Sadler, Atlanta, Ga.; J. M. Cutts, 
Montgomery; Dr. Warren Whitcomb, 
Jr., of the United States Bureau of En- 
tomology; J. Allen, W. E. Harrell, S. E. 
Merrill, V. R. Thagard, P. J. Norris, 








and M. R. Knox. 


Farm News You Want to Know 


Being of Especial Interest to Our Readers All Over Alabama . 
J. G. Smith, Geo. N. Wakefield, and % 


The address of Dr. Knapp will be de- 
livered in the afternoon of November 14, 
P. O. DAVIS. 





ALABAMA’S FIRST MILK CON- 
DENSERY OPENED 


N THE morning of Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 22, a $350,000. condensery was 
opened in Tuscaloosa, the first condensery 
in Alabama. The plant was completed 
the latter part of September and the in- 
stallation of the massive machinery has 
occupied the workmen since that time to 
the middle of October. It is owned and 
operated by Libby, McNeill, & Libby, 
of Chicago. 
This condénsery has an initial capacity 
of 200,000 pounds of milk in a 10-hour 
day and on the day the plant was opened 
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as could be figured out. 
picture was made when the 
four pounds, the larger pig 


the trucks which bring the milk from all 
the surrounding territory delivered 20,000 
pounds. 

. Approximately 32 milk trucks began 
operating on the morning of October 22, 
reaching all sections of Tuscaloosa Coun- 
ty and adjoining counties. 

“Condensery Week” will be celebrated 
by the entire city November 14 to 17, 
when a big cattle show, civic parade, and 
public speaking will be special features. 
The city will be.decorated and a gala 
occasion will celebrate the condensery 
opening. 


FUTURE FARMERS OF FLOR- 
IDA PLAN FOR LEADERSHIP | 


HE boys in the vocational depart- 

ments at Springhead and Turkey 
Creek, near Plant City, Florida, have or- 
ganized in each school a chapter of the 
Future Farmers of Florida. 

The objects of these organizations are 
as follows: (1) To create gnore interest 
in intelligent farming pursuits; (2) to 
create and nurture a love of country life; 
(3) to provide recreational and educa- 
tional entertainments for vocational ag- 
ricultural students; (4) to promote 
thrift; (5) to establish confidence of the 
farm boys in themselves and their work; 
(6) to promote scholarship and rural 
leadership. 

With these objectives the boys have 
organized, elected officers, and are plan- 
ning a community program of work. 
Among the things that the boys have in 
mind the following are very interesting: 
(1) The boys will beautify their school 
and home grounds; (2) each of the Tur- 
key Creek boys will buy a purebred sow 
or gilt and start a herd; (3) the boys at 
Springhead are going to beautify the 
roads in their community. 

Not long ago these boys with their 
three teachers of vocational agriculture, 
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ONE LITTLE PIG HAD A BALANCED RATION; THE OTHER HAD NONE 

Too weak at birth to be kept with the others in a nine-pig litter, these two pigs were 
raised by hand. One of the “runt” pigs was put on a rice, cornmeal and milk mush diet ~ 
till it could eat solid food, then it was fed grain and table scraps. 
put on whole sweet milk till it was able to eat, then it was given as near a balance 
This ration was made u 
igs were ‘60 days old. 
on balanced ration) weighed thirty pounds, 


OPT SP re 


The Progressive ve 


L. J. Larson, went on a camping 

on which recreation and education 
happily combined. Most of the plans for 
the. F. F. F. were made on this 
Prizes were given to the boys who made 
the best records in all activities, Carf 
Gause was the best cook; Robert Boman 
the best swimmer; Vernon Simmons the 
best diver; Norman Moore made the best 
suggestions for programs. These boys 
on the camping trip were the executive 
committee of their clubs. The theme of 
the camp was leadership, and the pro- 
grams at the camp were centered around 
the idea of how these boys might help 
their, communities through their organj. ” 
zations of Future Farmers. 











Pharr of Catherine, Alabama. It is an-- 
other gold nedal won by Lookout Coun. 






ig was 
ration 


The other runt 


of cornmeal, shorts and tankage. 
The smaller (on gd ration) weighed 
s 


13,857 pounds milk which contained 813.64 
pounds butterfat. This gives her the 
highest record of any Jersey cow in Ala 
bama. Incidentally, it is the 9th gold 
medal_won by cows owned by Mr. Pharr 
during the last several years. In addition 
they have won five silver medals, making 
a total of 14. In winning medals as well 
as in having the highest record cow, Mr. 
Pharr owns the leading herd of. Jerseys 
in Alabama. 

This famous herd of Jersey cows was © 
started with foundation stock from one 
of the best herds in the United States, 
Since then Mr. Pharr has been persistent —” 
in his breeding as well in his feeding — 
and management, and aft 
combined to make his herd outstanding im 
production and in winning medals. 

P. O. DAVIS. 





| WHEN YOU WISH TO CHANGE 
YOUR ADDRESS 


[7 WILL help us if any subscriber — 
moving from one place to another | 
will notify us three or four weeks in ad- | 
vance about the desired change of ad S 
dress, giving both old and new post office 7) 
addresses. ; 

In a letter now before us a friend 
complains that he notified us week beforé ~~ 
last of a desired change and has not] 
received his paper at the new address” 
Unfortunately, our mailing lists have t@ 
be made up some time in advance of tf 
publication date of each issue. It is bee 
ter to give us three or four weeks’ m0” 
tice in order not to miss any c 
Here is a good form to use :— 

" r has been going to R. F. D 
3, Box P34, Smithville, N. C. After the 
first of next month send it to R. F. 
4, Jonesville, Texas. ~ 

i a) 
USH your work go it will not pus 
you. t aS 














































| NEW JERSEY RECORD | 


NOTHER high honor has come te 
the” Jersey herd owned by King 





tess Matilda 2nd by producing in one year ~ 


of these have 
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It is always safe to give a Bayer tab- 
let; there is not the slightest harm in 
genuine Aspirin. The doctor can as- 
gure you that it has no ill effects on 
the heart. And you probably’ know 
from experience that Bayer Aspirin 
does banish all sorts of pain in short 
order. Instant relief for headaches, 
neuralgia, neuritis. Rheumatism, toc. 
Nothing like it for breaking up a cold. 
At all druggists, with proven direc- 
tions enclosed. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufac- 
ture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 





Men’s Work Coats 


95 


Postage 


A WONDERFUL 
BARGAIN. 
WEARPROOF, 
WATERPROOF, 

~COLDPROOF. 


No. a OR ar 
super-epeci 
is Teas of the fa- 
mous lea’ 
paces which 


looks a: 
like leather, Dian- 
ket lined, long 
~ ing corduroy 
The ridiculously 
low price of this 
coat is made pos- 
sible only through 
ourenormous pur- 
chasing power. 
Both the coat and 
the savi as will 


mi T NO MONEY Exar pre of 
are delivered to 
FREE o%, "2 


new oe cataieg > tailed to any 
it. Write for yours today. 

LINCOLN MAIL “ORDER 
Dept. C Incorporated LOUISVILLE, KY. 





COMPANY 














Just the engine for the home, farm, 
shop or ror wonderful safe, 
cheap, reliable — for pumping, 
oe Stindina. | ir wood sawing, cream 
separating 
Pian 
WITTE eau weRks 

2358 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS 

2388 Empire Gullding, “PITTeBURGN, PA. 


4 We te Today For Big New Boox FREE 














| HEALTH SERMONETTES | 
CS eee | 





Health Suggestions for November 
“November woods are bare and still, 

November days are clear and bright; 

Each*noon burns up the morning chill, 

The morning’s snow is gone by night.” 

N THE United States next to Christ- 

mas and New Year, the outstanding 
holiday is Thanksgiving Day, which 
comes in November. In Canada, where 
crops are gathered 
earlier, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day comes in 
October. In Novem- 
ber, football is the 
popular game at 
schools and colleges 
— because snappy 
weather seems to tie 
up with football 
playing. By this time 
the harvesting sea- 
son is usually over, the crops are secure 
in the barn, and children are in school. 

Change in Diet.—The nights are 
longer, exercise is lessened, and we are 
probably: eating more meat than we. did 
in the summer and fall. We should ad- 
just ourselves to this change and not eat 
as much food as we did while at work, 
for we cannot burn up as much food as 
we could during the long days of toil 
and labor. We should eat a smaller por- 
tion of all foods, for by so doing we 
will go through the winter in much bet- 
ter shape. I am thoroughly convinced 
that over-eating and under-exercise tend 
to a general lowered resistance to dis- 
ease. , 

Games.—I would suggest that some 
out-door sport be engaged in daily. 
Hunting is fine for the men—and women 
too, for that matter. Pitching horseshoes 
on the sunny side of the house or barn 
is good exercise and good sport too for 
most of the family. Croquet, which is 
a splendid game and inexpensive, is a 
good game for old and young. In pitch- 
ing horseshoes, learn to pitch with either 
hand, in order that exercise will be given 
to all of the muscles. Put an exercise 
bar in the back yard—one like we used 
o “skin the cat” on, and “chin.” 

Recreation is just as important as diet 
in a health program. It is much more 
healthful to participate in games as one 
of the players, than to sit for hours— 
often in the cold—to watch a game be- 
ing played by others. 

Fire Precaution.— It will soon be 
hog killing time. That old pot in the 
yard that we use for heating water to 
scald the hogs in or boil clothes in, is 
still resting on three rocks or bricks, so 
that fire and sparks blow out in every 
direction; dangerous alike to women and 
children. It is also dangerous about set- 
ting the whole place on fire. Have this 
pot bricked up and a shed built over and 
around it. This shed should be con- 
structed by having top and sides made 
of galvanized iron or tin. It will be 
much better in every way—less danger- 
ous, will take less wood, will be a pro- 
tection from bad weather, and will look 
better. Every winter, numbers of peo- 
ple are burned to death by open fire in 
the yard. 


Speaking of fires; better have a wire 
screen for the fireplaces in the house. 
Screens will not only keep sparks from 
popping out, but will protect the children 
and others from catching on fire. 


P. S.—Look out for the lye can. Pi it 
where children can not get hold of it. 


Cw an) 

F YOU believe in The Progressive 

Farmer and if you believe it would 
help your neighbors to read it, why not 
show them a copy or two—or send us 
their names and addresses and let us 
send them some free sample copies? We 
shall be delighted to do it, and we shall 
be glad to renew your own subscription 
one year free if you collect $1 in sub- 
scriptions from other people for us. 


DR. REGISTER 








This is the Hanes Merri- 
child Waist Suit. Made 
in 2 to 12 year sizes. $1. 


Hanes Collarettes cut to 
size. Won’t roll or gap 
open. Protect from cold. 
Over-shirt lies smooth. 


Hanes Elastic Shoulders 

give with every move- 

ment. Made with service- 
doubling lap seam. 


Hanes Closed Crotch 
stays closed. Double gus- 
setin thigh. Crotch can’t 
bind, for Hangs is fitted 
trunk as well as chest. 


UNDERWEAR for your chil- 
dren that’s as good as dad’s. 
As snug and comfortable. 
HANES makes it! Makes it 
with all the skill that goes 
into the famous HANES Un- 
derwear for men — and at 
remarkably low prices. 
Here’s value that appeals to 
every family’s chief guar- 
dian of the budget. 

Warm and comfortable 
union suits for boys and 
children of all ages. Built to 
stand a boy’s activities—to 
stand hard wear and hard 
washing. Every size espe- 
cially knit to size from fine 
soft yarn. Elastic knit, to 








prevent binding and wrin- 
kling. Guaranteed — every 
thread, stitch and button, 
or your money back. How’s 
that for protection? 

Look again at the three 
features in HANES union’ 
suits for boys. Right where 
they’re needed. Then con- 
sider the price. Only $1 
for heavy or extra-heavy. 
$1 for the Merrichild Waist 
Suit, also illustrated. If your 


regular store can’t supply 


you with HANES Underwear 
(be sure to look for trade- 
mark) write to P. H. HANES 
KNITTING COMPANY, Win- 
ston-Salem, N, C. 
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WHEN YOU GET 
YOU GET A BIRD 











Back up the good work 
of your dogs with WESTERN 
Xpert shells—the load that 
makes their work count the 
most at the end of each 


day’s shooting. 


Wesrern Xpert is “the shell with a 
-million friends.” A ble, 
smokeless, top-quality load for quail 
and rabbit shooting. Try it and 
you'll never shoot anything else. 

2 oe aaa as a ducks and geese, 
shoot Super-X. It gives you 15 to 20 
yards greater effective range. Gets 
the high-flyers with few cripples. 
The shot hold together as they travel 
through the air. More pellets reach 
thebird. That'sthesecretof Super-X 
Short Shot String. 

Write for literature shells 
and the many other exclusive Western am- 
munition developments, including Captain 
Askin’s booklet on Super-X. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY, 1145 Hunter Aves 
* East Alton, IIL. 
Branch Offices: 


San ne wha 







A SHOT 
with XPERT 





A NEW INTEREST IN PECAN | 
ROSETTE 


FEW years ago, just about the time 

the pecan was becoming of some 
importance commercially, a disease call- 
ed rosette gave growers much concern. 
It was classed as the worst disease of 
the pecan tree. 





j 





Trees suffering from this disease in its 
first stages can be identified by the small, 
wrinkled, yellow-mottled leaves at the 
ends of the branches. Many short shoots 
appear from near the terminal of shoots 
of the previous season’s growth. Some 
of these, in fact. many, die before they 
get very long, or if they do not die they 
usually do not get very long and are very 
weak. The general appearance of shoots 
that are rosetted is all of the shoots look 
as if they tried to come from one place 
and there was not sufficient nourishment 
in the mother shoot to producé them or 
to carry them to well developed shoots. 
For some time the cause and control 
were not known. Some believed that cer- 
tain fertilizer treatments would correct 
the trouble; others believed that differ- 
ent fertilizer treatments would correct it, 
and still others believed that it was the 
result of trees suffering from lack of 
soil moisture. 


Investigations were made by the United 








BROADCASTING FOR AGRICULTURE 


The gentleman before the microphone is 
Nils A. Olsen, new chief of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, addressing a radio audi- 
ence over a network of 14 stations. Some 
representative of the Department of Agricul- 
ture talks over this network at 1:15 on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays. 


States Department of Agriculture (De- 
partment Bulletin No. 1378, 1926) which 
showed that trees receiving cultural and 
cover crop treatments sufficient to sup- 
ply the soil with plenty of organic mate- 
rial and nitrogen overcame rosette and 
began fruiting satisfactorily. This in- 
formation, together with the fact that 
pecan growers have learned that pecan 
trees must have good care, as do other 
crops, if good results are to be had, had 
about banished the dread of pecan 
rosette among pecan growers until this 
year when there has been more or less 
of a return or reappearing of this dis- 
ease. 


Many have inqtired recently concern- 
ing this condition of their pecan trees. 
Some do not understand why well cared 
for trees should be showing rosétte. No 
one knows just why this disease should 
show up again this year; but if it is 
really caused from a condition of the 
soil. and can be corrected by cultural 
treatment that will supply the soil with 
plenty of organic matter and nitrogen, 
it is reasonable to believe that the thtng 
to do is to practice such orchard man- 
agement as will insure these. It is rather 
common knowledge that weather condi- 
tions this year have greatly influenced 
the growth and fruiting of some of our 
common plants. The tomato, for exam- 
ple, has not set fruit very well this year. 
Has this been due to too much rain? I 
doubt if any one can say definitely. Have 
the many rains washed something out of 
the soil that pecan trees needed to keep 





them from developing rosette? No one 


knows, but the best bet pecan growers 
have is to keep up the orchartl manage- 
ment that will furnish the trees with 
plenty of humus and nitrogen. 
C4. TSBaLi.. 
Professor of Horticulture, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 





| ‘TRAILS IN COUNTRY INK 


| By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 








HE Butler (Ga.) Herald makes the 

seasonal remark that, “Oysters being 
in season again reminds us that it won't 
be long now until chitterling time,” and 
then makes this observation which is al- 
ways seasonal :— 

A farmer may not be able to grow pork for 
market at a profit, but the farmer who says 
that he can buy cheaper than he can produce, 
seldom has money enough to buy meat with 
which to season a mess of beans. However, 
he is generally the kind of fellow who never 
has time to fool with a garden, and doesn’t 
have the beans, so it doesn’t matter after all, 


When we view American agriculture as 
a whole it seems a magnificent and gigan- 
tic thing. We cite the following from 
The Newnan (Ga.) Herald:— 


In a recent address H. M. Atkinson, chair- 
man of the Georgia Power Company, charac- 
terized agriculture as the greatest industry 
of today. He said that there are over 10,- 
000,000 people engaged in farming, three times 
more than in any other industry; that there 
is $57,000,000,000 invested in agriculture, more 
than twice the investment in any other in- 
dustry; and that the value of farm products 
is over $17,000,000,000 a year, 

But if we look closer some glaring in- 
consistencies and faults that neéd remedy- 
ing are not hard to find. Witness these 
facts which we clipped from The Opelika 
(Ala.) Daily News:— 

Although the total purchasing power of the 
farmers this year promises to show an in- 
crease over last year, the farmers’ income 
will still compare unfavorably with returns 
from other occupations. The farmers will ap- 
parently still be justified in their demand for 
some form of farm relief. 

There are approximately 6,326,000 farmers in 
the United States..... Each farmer on the av- 
erage received in return for his labor, man- 
agement, and capital invested, only $886, Al- 
though this figure does not include the resi- 
dential value of his home, it is apparent 
that the average farmer’s income was consid- 
erably less than the average annual earnings 
of factory workers which amounted to $1,301 
during the present year. 


That is one reason that the farm prob- 
lem demands the attention of legislators. 


With those who say the farmer should 
help himself we have some patience. They 
are partly right. For instarice The Bar- 
ley (Ga.) News-Banner points out a way 
by which farmers of Appling County 
could increase their income :— 

A friend of ours went into a restaurant yes- 
terday, called for pancakes and Baxley honey 
for his breakfast. The waitress informed him 
there was no honey in the restaurant. Then 
he called for Georgia syrup. She modestly 
told him they had no Georgia syrup. She 
brought him what she had, which was an 
imitation of Vermont maple syrup. 

That is a travesty on the restaurant keeper 
and a poor piece of business on the part of 
the honey salesman for this territory and the 
farmers who make Georgia syrup in Appling 
county. These three people should get to- 
gether, the restaurant keeper, the honey 
maker and the Appling County syrup maker. 
Indeed, this same restaurant keeper is serv- 
ing canned string beans from Maryland and 
Virginia. 

Some things are of such prime import- 
ance that it seems they cannot be repeated 
too often. Such is the following from 
The Nashville (Ga.) Herald which points 
out a way farmers can and do help them- 
selves to a better living :— 

It is natural that the farmer should think 
of means for improving his conditions in 
terms of larger crops and higher prices for 
them. But it is evident that if every farmer 
raises more and more every year it will mean 
a greater surplus of products and consequent- 
ly lower costs. 

If some of the time devoted to -increased 
crop production were given to providing 
home comforts and raising more food on the 
farm, there would be less principal crops. 

Orchards, gardens, cows, pigs and poultry 
on every farm would insure more and better 
home food. Better care of machinery, more 
attention to general repairs and less waste 
are measures of economy which many could 
put into practice with very little expenditure 
of time or money. Attractive yards, with 
shrubs and flowers, likewise require tittle ef- 
fort and add to the joy of living. 
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Sometimes 
I get stepped 
on... like this 


Eater cir a Brinly Plow out of shape 
is almost as hard as getting a good 
steel sword out of shape. Bend a sword 
and it of course springs back into its 
original position after you relieve the 
pressure on it. 

It’s the same with a Brinly Plow. Twist 
it, hit it, step on it, jump on it, run it 
into a root or a rock and the good steel 
of which it is made takes up the shock 
without injury. 

Every Brinly Plow part that must stand 
shock is made of steel—point, mold- 
board, landside, frog, clevis, beam, lugs 
and braces. 


Made as Farmers Want 


You'll get more satisfaction from a 
Brinly Plow than from any other plow 
you have ever used, because it has been 
suited to actual farm requirements: by 
the strong frame that lengthens its life; 
by the three coats of good paint and 
varnish that protect it when it’s left out- 
side; by the point that will not break; 
by the reversible landside, that can be 
turned over when it is worn on one side; 
by ease of repair and interchangeable 
parts; and by LOWER PRICE. That’s 
why Brinly Plows are called ‘‘Sons of the 
Soil”—they’re what you might call coun- 
try bred plows. Send the coupon below. 
Learn more about them. No obligation. 


BRINLY 
PLOWS 


“SONS OF THE SOIL” 


BEARCAT PLOW 
For Light, Sandy Soil. 
There is a Brinly for every 

type of 









BRINLY-HARDY COMPANY, incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Send me information regarding the following: 
One-Horse Plows___ One-Horse Cultivators__— 


Two-Horse Plows. Middlebreak 
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From the same great factories 
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that build your electrical farm machinery 


RCA RADIOLA 16 


7 o 


CA Radiolas are the product of 
three great associated companies 
—General Electric, Westinghouse 
and Radio Corporation of America. 


that operates direct, from the electric 
light circuit. 


When you purchase an RCA Radiola 
or Loudspeaker you have an instru- 
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For years the familiar G-E and 
Westinghouse trademarks have been 
a guarantee of the best design and 
workmanship in electrical machinery. 


Now the engineering and scientific 
resources of these industrial leaders 
are combined with those of the Radio 
Corporation of America to build 
radio instruments of the finest quality 
at prices within the reach of every- 


body. 


Radiola 16 is specially designed for 
fine broadcast reception in homes that 
do not have central station electric 
service. For the “wired home,” the 
most popular receiveristhe Radiola 18 





RCA RADIOLA 16—Very compact, sturdy, battery- 
operated 6-tube receiver. Single dial control. Perfected 
RCA tuned-radio-frequency circuit. Mahogany finished 
cabinet. $82.75 (with Radiotrons), 


RCA RADIOLA 18 





RCA RADIOLA 18—For direct operation from A. C. 
house current (110 volt, 60 cycle). Employs specialA.C. 
tubes and rectifier. Electrically lighted dial. Finestset 
of its kind. $115 (less Radiotrons). 


The best reproducer to get the full tone qualities of the 
“16” or the “18” is the RCA LOUDSPEAKER 7 
9. 


RCA Radiola 


MADE: BY * THE - MAKERS « OF : THE - RADIOTRON 


ment that embodies all the world’s 
knowledge of radio design, backed 
by the resources of the world’s great- 
est electrical manufacturers. 


RCA sets may readily be purchased from 
RCA Radiola Dealers on the RCA Time 
Payment Plan. 








The New RCA 
EDUCATIONAL HOUR 
Season of 1928-29 

From October 26 to May 10 Walter 
Damrosch will conduct a series of educa- 
tional concerts for schools, Friday 
mornings at 11 (Eastern Standard Time) 

through 27 broadcasting stations. 


























/You just can’t get more boot value 
| at the price than Hood puts into these 
Red Tread Boots 


This Red Tread short is built especially for rea- 


sonable service and for those who do not want 
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to tie up more money in a longer-wearing boot. 


It is especially good for boys, too, who are hard 
on boots but who will outgrow their boots after 
a season’s wear. 


**"Red Treads” are not to be confused with 
“cheap” or “price” boots because Hood is proud 
of the wear records these boots are showing and 
puts the Hood name prominently across the 
red rubber strip on the sole. Look for this Hood 
name and the red tread identifying strip —it’s 
Hood’s protection for you. Red Treads are also 
made in hip, sporting and Storm King tops. 


= ; “ Sage veahigne j 


Made by HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
Watertown, Mass. 


> THE SYMBOL OF WORLD WIDE SERVICE IN QUALITY RUBBER PRODUCTS 
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Garden an 


d Orchard : 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Timely Jobs in Pecan Orchard 


AREFULLY inspect each pecan tree 
C and cut out and burn any broken 
or diseased branches. These should be 
cut off smooth with the branch or trunk 

from which they 
come, and burned. 
Any diseased 
branches should be 
handled in a like 
manner. And I would 
caution against cut- 
ting them off and 
leaving under the 
tree or piling in the 
edge of the orchard. 
L, A. NIVEN Burn them. 


2 If weeds and grass have been al- 
lowed to grow up in the pecan orchard, 
do not leave them on top of the ground 
during the winter. They are fire traps 
and besides, the proper place for them 
js under the ground so they will rot. 


3. The pecan orchard should grow a 
winter cover crop. Whether one has half 
dozen or several hundred trees, a cover 
crop is important. The pecan demands 
a soil that has much organic matter in 
it, and the growing of a winter cover crop 
will help out in this respect, as well as 
supply some plant food. Where one hasn’t 
already put a cover crop in, do so now, 
preferably using some of the legumes 
such as Austrian winter peas, or some of 
the clovers or vetches. Where for any 
feason one cannot use these, put in some 
of the small grains. On poor or sandy 
soils rye is the best of these, but wheat, 
oats, or barley will do well on the com- 
paratively rich soils. 

4, Seldom has there been so much com- 
plaint as this fall about pecans failing 
to fill out. The trouble is due, largely, 
to the attacks of scab, the worst disease 
the pecan grower has to contend with. 
The shuck worm has also caused a great 
many pecans to fail to develop. Much 
can be done this fall towards the reduc- 
ing of these pests, which in turn, means 
less damage, next year. This worm passes 
the winter in the old shucks and the 
scab fungus, of course, may be found on 
the immature nuts, shucks, twigs, etc. 
It is therefore, very important that all 
of these shucks or hulls, the undeveloped 
nuts, broken twigs, and other rubbish, 
either on or under the trees, be raked 
up and burned. 


Remove Mounds From Peach Trees 


HE earth piled around peach trees 
when paradichlorobenzene was applied 
should be torn down four weeks from the 
time it was applied to four-, five- and six- 
year-old trees. For older trees, remove the 
mounds at the end of five to six weeks. 
This is desirable in order that any posst- 
ble damage to the trees from this material 
may be avoided. Any of the unspent cry- 
stals of paradichlorobenzene should be 
raked away from the trees. This is es- 
pecially important where this material has 
applied to trees three to four years 


Wrap Young Fruit Trees 


find PREVENT rabbit damage to 
young fruit trees, wrap them from 
the ground up to 18 to 24 inches high. 
S¢.one-inch mesh poultry wire, news- 
Papers, cornstalks, or old sacks torn into 
Strips 6 to 10 inches wide. This kind of 
treatment is necessary until the trees are 
three to five years old, if one would avoid 
ving the trees damaged or killed by 
these pests, because the rabbit is a pest 
te the winter time if he can find young 
tuit trees, especially apples. He likes 
apples best, but if these can’t be found 
: will gnaw peaches or any other kind. 
poultry wire is used place it so it will 

f several inches from the body of the 


tree. Where cornstalks, paper, sacks, 
etc., are used, it will be necessary to tie 
them tightly against the trunk of the 
tree, but these should be removed as soon 
as growth starts in the spring. 


Remedy for Mole Crickets 
2 HAT is a good remedy td rid my 
garden of mole crickets? I had 
some fine young turnips and they have 
nearly ruined them, by burrowing and 
plowing through.” 

(Answered by H. P. Stuckey, Direc- 
tor, Georgia Experiment Station). 

The remedy commonly recommended 
for mole crickets is to spread a poisoned 
bait over the infested ground which the 
crickets feed on when they come out at 
night. One mixture generally recom- 
mended is as follows :— 

Cottonseed meal 

Rice flour 

Calcium arsenate 

This mixture is worked into a stiff 
dough with a solution made by adding 
one part of low grade molasses to 10 
parts of water. The poisoned bait scat- 
tered over the ground in late afternoon 
gives good results. The area of course, 
should be guarded against domestic ani- 
mals eating the bait. 





UP-TO-DATE FARMERS DE- | 
MAND WEEKLY FARM PAPERS 


HE most progressive farmers of to- 
day always want a weekly farm pa- 
per. 

Monthlies and semi-monthlies are too 
slow for this progressive age. 

The man who is content with only 
monthly or semi-monthly doses of agri- 
cultural information and inspiration—is 
it not self-evident that such a man is 
less alert, less interested in modernizing 
his business, less concerned about up-to- 
the-minute information affecting his 
crops, stock, and markets, than is the 
man who demands the visits of his favor- 
ite farm paper every week—52 copies a 
year instead of 12 or 24—and pays twice 
as much to get the superior service? 

What would you think of a business 
man who instead of a daily took a tri- 
weckly? Well, the farmer who takes a 
semi-monthly instead of a weekly is 
something like that. The man who de- 
mands a modern farm paper every week 
and pays double money to get it—he is 
the best prospect for every advertiser. 

And The Progressive Farmer is the 
pre-eminent farm weekly in the South. 
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(IF YOU KILL SO 


ve can make your 
own sausage, ham, 
bacon, lard, etc., with 
finer flavor, at lower 
cost. “‘Enterprise”’ 
Meat-and-Food Chop- 
pers and Combination 
Presses help make your 
pork more profitable. 


“Enterprise”? Meat 
Choppers (shown above) 
have been so greatly im- 
proved thatit . 
will pay to buy 
the latest model, 
even though you may 
already have an old one. 


The new pattern four- 
bladed steel knife and 
the perforated steel 
plate do perfect cutting 
—no grinding or mash- 
ing—and retain all the 
rich food juices. 


Different models, 
$3.25 to $11.00. The 


genuine are marked 


sete 


< «3 
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You also,want an 
“Enterprise’’ Sausage 
Stuffer, Lard and Fruit 
Press (shown at right) 
—three useful machines 
in one. Ali metal, 
always sanitary. 

Compound gears give 
tons of pressure, getting 
all the lard from the hot 
cracklings — making 


OF YOUR HOGS 


Patent spout, used in 
stuffing sausage, keeps 
air out of casing, pre- 
venting spoilage. 

Can not be equalled 
as a fruit press. 


Three sizes, $11.50 
to $13.75. 


You can get “Enterprise” 
anywhere, from 
good dealer. But 
you see the 
“Enterprise” 
on the ma- 
chines. 


**Enterprise.”” more money for you. 


Meat-and-Food Choppers... Sausage Stuffers, Lard and Fruit Presses 
The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. of Pa., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 





Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE, If in 
writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatis- 
factory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will 
refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on 
any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our adver- 
tising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses 
and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 














Woman’s Home Companion, 
1 year 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year.. 1.00 
Progressive Farmer, 2 years, 1.00 
Regular price 
Send Order Now to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


All for 
only 


$2.00 


Save $1.00 
































NOW is the Time to Place Your Order for 
Summerour’s Half and Half Cotton Seed 


produce “The most wonderful cotton 
the world has ever known.” 
Write for Booklet and Price List to 
B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
(Successors to H. H. Summerour, the originator of Half & Half Cotton) 
Box 15 NORCROSS, GEORGIA 
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“People ought to move once in a while, 
just to get rid of the half-empty medicine 
bottles they've been savin’.” 

“I reckon most every woman finally dies 
without ever usin’ the napkins she was 
savin’ for some special occasion.” 











Drain Your Farm 
—Before It Drains You! 


You can double production on your wet lands by the use of drain tile. 
A drainage system, properly installed, will pay for itself in increased 
production in from two to five years, and this with less cost of 
cultivation. 

Tile Drainage is an investment, not an expense. 
therefore, costs you nothing. 


Printed matter on tile drainage furnished free on request. 
--SEE OR WRITE— 


Alabama Brick & Tile Company 


DECATUR, ALABAMA 


It pays for itself, 
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[ THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, November 12.—If you 

have a new dress to launder for the 
small daughter today be sure to wash a 
small piece of the material also. Then 
when you need to 
mend the dress .you 
will have some of 





the cloth already 
shrunk, 
Tuesday, Novem- 


ber 13.— Sometimes 
the knife slips, and 
cuts a hole in thé 
oilcloth on the kitch- 
en table. A nice way 
to niend these holes 
is to paste adhesive tape on the under- 
side, drawing the cut edges of the cloth 
firmly and neatly together. 

Wednesday, November 14—A_ good 
point for the woman who wears glasses 
to remember is that as a usual thing a 
close fitting hat is not becoming. A hat 
with a little brim does not give this ef- 
fect. 

Thursday, November 15.—When you 
are teaching your children the little things 
of etiquette that after all are very im- 
portant, don’t forget to tell them that 
tooth picks are never used at the table 
or in the presence of others. 

Friday, November 16.—All that tissue 
paper left from packages should- be 
saved and used to wipe the window. Just 
see the glass shine after using it. 

Saturday, November 17,—A good way 
to use the last two or three tablespoons 
of a jar of pickles is to add them to the 
French dressing or mayonnaise and use 
it on head of lettuce salad. 

Sunday, November 18.— 

It’s little bits of kindliness 
And little bits of fun— 


And little Bits of comradeship 
That fill our lives with sun! 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


We may not be remarkable 
For cleverness nor learning, 
But all of us can keep the lamps 
Of happy brightness burning! 


| STUFFED VEGETABLES 


NE way of introducing variety in 

preparing vegetables is to stuff those 
that can be stuffed. Stuffing makes the 
entire dish more substantial and reduces 
the number of other foods required for 
a meal. Eggplant, green peppers, toma- 
toes, large Spanish onions, and cabbage 
are among those often served in this 
way. Usually the stuffing is made of 
other vegetables and some cooked starchy 
material such as bread crumbs, rice or 
spaghetti to give body. A great many 
combinations ‘are possible in stufhngs. 
One would naturally choose two or three 
flavors that blend well together, however 
they are cooked and served, just as one 
combines flavors carefully for a vegetable 
soup, a stew or a vegetable hash. Some 
good flavors to use in stuffings, two or 
three at once are: tomato, corn, celery, 
cabbage, spinach, string beans and carrots. 
Onion flavor is desirable in almost every 
combination. Minced meat or chicken is 
often included, and then the resulting 
mixture may be sufficiently hearty for 
an entire lunch or supper. 

When you have small quantities of two 
or three cooked vegetables on hand but 
not enough of any one to serve for a 
dinner vegetable, you can combine the 
various left-overs with bread or rice, 
add\ onion flavor and use the mixture as 
stuffmg. Bread crumbs should always be 
combined with melted butter to make 
them rich before they are added to other 
ingreiiénts. 

The’, following recipe for stuffed egg- 














The Progressive Farm 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 





—Phote by U. 8S. D. A. 


TO STUFF VEGETABLES IS ONE OF THE VERY NICEST WAYS OF SERVING THEM 


plant is furnished by the Bureau of Home 
Economics :— 

Stuffed Eggplant.—One large eggplant, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 4 tablespoons chopped peatiuts, 1 
cup fine bread crumbs, 2 cups finely cut raw 
cabbage or cooked string beans, 2 table- 
spoons butter. 

Cut the eggplant in half. Remove as much 
of the white portion as possible without 
breaking the shell. Cut in small pieces. 
Cook the cabbage and the eggplant in a small 
amount of water about 10 minutes. Drain 
and mix the other ingredients with it. Fill 
the eggplant with the stuffing, place butter- 
ed crumbs on top. Pour around each half 
eggplant a little of the water in which the 
cabbage and eggplant were cooked. Bake in 
the oven half an hour or until golden brown. 


PORK RECIPES 


4 J 








E repeat these tested recipes be- 
cause of many requests :— 


Pure Pork Sausage.—Take 3 parts of fresh, 
lean meat to 1 part of fat. Add to each 50 


pounds of meat % to 1 pound salt, 1 ounce 
fine sage, % ounce ground nutmeg, and 2 
ounces black pepper. Cut the meat into 
small pieces and then put through the grind- 
er, using the small plate. The spices should 
all be mixed together and added to the meat 
as it goes through the grinder. After it is 
well ground, mix thoroughly to be sure that 
it is uniformly seasonéd. No water should 
be added if the sausage is to: be stored away 
in bulk. If stuffed in casing, a little water 
is necessary to soften the meat so that it 
will slip through the stuffer into the casings. 


To Can Spare Ribs.—Roast the spare ribs in 
the usual way, seasoning to taste. Cook 
until done, browning them nicely. With a 
sharp knife cut down the inside of each rib, 
remove the rib bone, and cut meat into pleces 
that can pass through the can openings. Make 
gravy by adding water to the pan grease. 
Pack meat in cans and add the boiling hot 
gravy to within ™% inch of the top of the 
jar. If tin cans are used, cap, tip and process 
1 hour in hot water canner. If glass jars are 
used, adjust rubbers and tops but do not tight- 
en covers; cook 1 hour, remove from canner 
and seal tight. On second day cook again for 
1 hour, without disturbing seal in any way. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 











2621I—This dress is simple and charming. 
Any material that is thin but still 
has a body to it, such as cotton, silk 
or wool poplin or a foulard, is good. 


A dress of dark blue, tan or black 
with a bright colored braid on the 
collar and vestee made with this 
pattern is the type dress one likes 
to wear to town or church. The pat- 
tern comes in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of braid. 


3409—Here is a blouse that is particularly 
good this season because it has the 
bow. This is placed on the left side. 
If you have some wool or silk make a 
skirt out of it and get a piece of 
material that Blends well with it for 
the blouse. Also this; is a splendid 
way to get a new dress out of the 
good parts of two old. ones, If the 
colorings do not harmonize dye one 
of them to match the other. There 











is nothing prettier or more appro- 
priate for the person old or young 
who is slight around the hips than 
is a plain colored skirt with a fig- 
ured blouse or vice versa. It is a 
particularly useful way of making 
a school dress because one skirt 
can be worn with two blouses, giv- 
ing the effect of fwo dresses. The 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 3% requires 1% yards of 
40-inch material. 

3231—This dress gives the blouse effect 
and is another interesting way of 
utilizing two colors and materials. 
If you have some black satin get a 
pretty piece of figured crepe and 
make a new dress by combining 
them. Thé pattern comes in sizes 
16, 18 years, 3%, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 1% 
yards of 40-inch figured material with 
2% yards of 40-inch plain material. 

















On third day repeat as on second day, i 
steam pressure canner is used the ting : 
jars need be cooked but 60 minutes gp 
pounds pressure. : 

Other cuts of fresh pork suitable for roast ¢ 
ing may be canned in the same way, ~ 

For Sugar Curing Hams and Bacon.u¥ 
the meat iS cooled, rub each piece with gal 
and allow it to drain overnight. Theg " 
it in a barrel with the hams and the she 
in- the bottom, using the strips of bacon ts. 
fill in between or to put on top. Weigh. 
for each 50 pounds of meat 4 pounds of gs 
1 pound of brown sugar, and 1 ounce of 
petre. Dissolve all in 2 gallons of water 
cover the meat with the brine. For sy 
use it will be safest to boil the brine oY 
using. In that case it should be tho 
cooled before it is used. For winter » 
it is not necessary to boil the brine. Bacon 
strips should remain in this brine 4 to 6 weeks; 
hams 6 to 8 weeks, This is a standard recipe 
and has given the best of satisfaction. Hams 
and bacon cured in the spring will keep right 
through the summer after they are smoked fe 
The meat will be sweet and palatable if it 
is properly smoked, and the flavor godd, 


| OLD-FASHIONED RECIPES | | 
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MALL Yellow Tomato Preserves.—Pee] the _ 
S tomatoes by dipping in boiling water, and 
to every pound of them allow a pound of. i 
granulated sugar. Cover the tomatoes with a 
the sugar and set aside overnight. In the 
morning drain off the syrup and boil it, skim” 
ming frequently. Lay the tomatoes in and 
simmer for 20 minutes; then remove them 
and spread on platters in the sunshine while 
the syrup boils until thick. Add the juice © 
of 3 lemons to 7 pounds of sugar just before |” 
taking from the fire. Pack the tomatoes ig 
jars and fill these to overflowing with the 
boiling syrup. Seal immediately. A few” 
cloves are sometimes added to the syrup for 
variety. Mm 
Sweet Green Tomato Pickles.—Slice 1 peck — 
green tomatoes and 2 quarts small white on 
ions, sprinkle over them a large cup of salt, © 
Let them stand overnight. In the morning — 
drain well. Add enough vinegar to coven ~ 
Add 2 pounds sugar, 4 pound mustard seed, © 
and 2 tablespoons each of allspice and whole 
cloves, and stick of cinnamon. Cook te | 
gether until the pickles are tender; put into ~ 
jars and seal, a 
Mustard Pickle Dressing.—One-ltalf pound ~ 
bruised ginger root, % pound mustard, % 
pound salt, % pound black pepper, 1 pound 
ground cloves, 2 tablespoons turmeric, 1 gak 
lon vinegar. Boil well together for 10 min | 
utes. Allow to cool, put in a stone jar or | 
crock and keep well covered. Wash, dry, 
and chop all kinds of pickling vegetables and 
add to this cold spiced mixture. It is not” 
necessary to put all in on same day. 


THE CONTEST WINNERS 


| Lpweraerphieen splendid were all the ~ 
letters received in the contest, “What 
I think of moving pictures.” The judges 
say it was an inspiration to read them) 
and to realize what understanding mot” 
ers we have in this great Southland of | 
ours. After much deliberation the first . 

prize was awarded to Mrs. G. L. Mathes) 
Panola County, Mississippi, but so Ge) 

cellent was the ‘letter of Mrs. Amos) 

Frazier, Rappahannock County, Virginia; 7 

that they awarded her second place and 

to Mrs. Merritt L. Fry, Rogers County) 
Oklahoma, they gave third. Since there) 

is only one prize we are sending sm 
tokens to Mrs. Frazier and Mrs. 
Other letters were wonderful also 
to their writers the judges have 
honorable mention. 


“What I Think of Moving Pi 


tures” 
(Prize Letter) 
OVIES, like many other probit 
of our modern life, cause mote 
and fathers much worry. Young peope 
want entertainment and are going to # 
it, just as young people of all genem 
tions have wanted it and have had it 9% 
Going to the “show” is one of thé n0 
popular forms of entertainment of 1 
young people of today and parents, ¢sf 
ally mothers should go often ef 
themselves, to learn just what 
pictures ate being shown; for m 
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ummer- 
3 
oughly - 
<4 Pure, mild salt 
weeks; cig ~ ~ 
| brings st out 
a. y ROPERLY cured meat is sweet 
eit me and full-flavored . . . it is deli- 
d. sg. cious to eat and possesses excel- 
lent keeping qualities. 
S To assure the finest cure only pure, 
mild salt should be used — the kind 
es » that Diamond Crystal has been for 
cel thas over fifty years. The snowy-white Dia- 
r, and mond Crystal flakes dissolve quickly 
~~ J —penetrate every fibre of the meat, 
In the developing the delicious meat flavor 
skin -while it is producing an ideal cure. 
in and And because Diamond Crystal Salt 
them is so pure and mild, it never leaves a 
while) “too salty” taste. And because it dis- 
beles solves readily and penetrates thor- 
oes at oughly, every portion of the meat is 
th the | equally well cured. 
A few There is a Diamond Crystal Salt for 
up for every farm use —for curing, for table 
and cooking, for canning, for butter 
1 peck | and cheese making, for live stock. 
ta Always ask for Diamond Crystal at 
oral the store where you trade. c 
cover, Diamond Crystal Smoked Salt f 
1 seed, ing no smoke-house to suaiealiy tame 
whole meats — is smoked with pure hickory 
ok toe wood. Made both as complete cure — 
it imto sugar, salt petre, etc., having been accu- 
rately blended by us... or you can buy 
. purg Diamond 
1d, 9 Crystal Smoked 
ona q Saltand blend the 
‘ gil mecessary ingred- 
ale ients yourself. 
ie FREE 
“8 pi Everyone curing 
is not meats pale 
valuable booklet, 
“How to Butcher 
| 
1 the 
What — 
udges- 
them — 
moth- 
nd of 
first 
athes, 
> eX 
A mos 






















Diamonp Crystat Sart Co. 
Dept. 812, St. Clair, Mich. 

Please send me, free, the booklet, “How to 
Butcher Hogs and Cure Pork.” 


Name. Only EES 

Town. 

SE ence Be Las 
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[ pecteens cam be entertaining and instruc- 
tive or they can be entertaining and -de- 
structive. 

Like a good book, a good picture can 
leave one on the heights and one that is 
not good can have the opposite effect. 
As trashy books ruin one’s taste for good 
books \just so will undesirable pictures 
ruin our young people’s taste for many 
of the things which we have been weav- 
ing pa:nstakingly into their lives through 
the years. 

Knowing that the young folks of the 
community were going to go somewhere 
to the movies, and believing their parents 
would prefer that they get that enter- 
tainment where they could have some 
“say so” about the kind of pictures they 
would see, the trustees and Smith-Hughes 
teacher of the Pleasant Grove consoli- 
dated school ordered a picture machine 
last year. Since it has been installed 
old and young have enjoyed the pictures 
together because many of them have 
been educational and helpful as well as 
entertaining. 

Through the pictures our children have 
learned many things they might other- 
wise never have known anything about. 
They have seen Luther Burbank and his 
beautiful estate in California and how 
he worked in giving the world various 
new plants; they have seen every process 
in the making of one of their favorite 
food products, peanut butter, from the 
planting to the harvesting of the peanuts 
and from the harvested nuts to the filled 
containers ready for the merchants’ 
shelves; they have seen the skyscrapers 
of New York, the statue of Liberty, the 
White House, Mount Vernon, and other 
things which made a greater impression 
and seemed more real in the moving pic- 
tures than in their geography. Those pic- 
tures were equally educational and in- 
teresting to the older ones who have never 
had the opportunity to travel. 

There have been pictures showing 
what better farming methods do for a 
community because more money is made 
and consequently the homes and schools 
are better. 

Some of the pictures have given the 
young people some idea of the horrors 
of war, which they should know for 
upon the shoulders of the young rests 
the responsibility of the future of our 
country. 

There is always a good clean comedy 
picture for old and young. 

“A laugh is just like music, 

It freshens up the day, 

It tips the peaks of life with light 
And drives the clouds away. 

The soul grows glad that hears it 
And feels its courage strong; 

A laugh is just like sunshine 
For cheering folks along.” 

The moving pictures like the cars 
are here to stay and the kind of influence 
they have in the lives of our children is 
largely a matter of what we mothers 
think about them and are willing to do 
about helping to make it possible for the 
young people to see the right kind. 

MRS. G. L. MATHES. 
Panola County, Mississippi. 


Honorable Mention 


Alabama 
Mrs. John J. Palmer, Bibb; Mrs. R. D. 
Barnett, Perry; Mrs. W. W. Morgan, Dallas; 
Mrs. Theodore Wade, Dallas; I. N. Hayes, 
Coffee. 


J 


Georgia 
Mrs. W. ¥. Bowen, Habersham; Mrs. G. A. 
McFarlin, Franklin; Mrs. J. R. Cole, Carroll. 








PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
Pccres ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fall and winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children and 
a good selection of embroidery. Send 15 cents 
today for your copy, addressing Fashion De- 








partment, The Progrestive Farmer. 


AWARE of the fact that all 
is not well even when teeth 
are gleaming white, 4 out of 5 
after forty and thousands younger 
pry the high penalty for self-neg- 
ect. They sacrifice health to 
PTTake thi 
e this precaution: See your 
dentist twice annually. And start 
using the dentifrice that keeps teeth 
so clean and white and at the same 
time helps to safeguard health 
against this foe. 
Morning and night, every day, 
use Forhan’s for the Gums. 
Without the use of harsh abra- 
Sives, it restores teeth to their nat- 
ural whiteness and protects them 


When teeth are 

glistening white 

EVEN THEN .. 
4 out of 5 


are Pyorrhea’s victims 







against acids which cause decay: 
Also, rd ee re ly and Be 

time, it helps to 

keep them strong sai onde. 

Pyorrhea seldom attacks healthy 


ms. 

""Cacnee of Forhan’s. Use this 
dentifrice regularly and massage 
your s daily with Forhan’s 
following directions in booklet 
that comes with tube. Teach your 
children this good habit. It will 
protect their precious health in 
the years to come: Two sizes— 
35c and 60c. 


Formila of R. J.Forban, D.D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forharys for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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COMPLETE RADIO 


Just what millions of homes have been 00 
~~ 


waiting for. 300,000 already sold. Pic- § 
ture, Illustrated folder and long lists of 
stations heard users, free. 

je Co., Wichita, Kansas 
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Gime te 
Make More Money 
This Easy Way 


A Few Cents Invested in “Dandelion 
Butter Color” Will Put Dollars 
in Your Pocket 








Top prices for your 
butter are possible the 
year ‘round with the 
help of “Dandelion But- 
ter Color.” Put in just 
a_ half-teaspoonful for 
each gallon of cream 
before churning and out 
comes butter of that 
Golden June Shade. It’s 
purely vegetable, whole- 
some and meets all 
State and National 
All large creameries use 





Food Laws. 
it to keep their product uniform. It’s 
tasteless and doesn’t color buttermilk. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at all 


drug or grocery stores. Write for 
FREE SAMPLE. Wells and Rich- 





ardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 


+ 











Fancy California 


CLUSTER 
RAISINS 
Sor the holidays. 

5 LB BOX fr $2. 


Top your holiday nut bow! with these beautiful 
cluster raisins on the stem! 

Pack them in pretty boxes for distinctive Christmas 
gifts! 

Fresh from sunny California vineyards, these deli- 
cious Muscat cluster raisins — 1928 crop—are 
delivered direct to you 6 days after packing! 
Grown in California's famous raisin valley—cured 
in California sunshine—these raisins are extra 
choice, plump, juicy and sweet. Everybody loves 


Packed in plain cartons, all the value is in the fruit, 

5-Ib, box $2, express (or parcel post) prepaid any- 

where in U.S. Money back if not satisfied, 

» The First National Bank in Fresno, 
CUT THIS OUT AND MAIL 


THE FRANK L. SMITH CO., Dept. B-2 
637 Olive Avenue, Fresno, Calif. 


Enclosed find $ , (check or money order) 
for which send $-Ib box(es) of your choice 
California Muscat cluster raisins to , 


Ret 








Name 





Address 
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| |She Eoasiest 
_ | Way to Interest 
Children ins 


Musi © 


PARENTS seeking the best 
wer to get their children in- 
im music, the advice of 
oe 1. Valentine, Chairman 
. the Music Department of 
ewrown High School, New 
erk;ebould be helpful. 
Mr. Valentine says: “After ex- 
menting extensively for a 
ber of years with every type 
usical instrument in 
: simbeks 1 have come to 
e linstrument 



















a musical 


TO TEACHERS, club tleaders and 
others interested in foscering musical 
appreciation and performance among 
juveniles, we shall he pleased to send an 
interesting Brochure entitled “The 
Harmonica as an Important Factor in 
the Modern Education of Girls and 
Boys." 
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st \\ INSTRUCTION 


\\Y 

















yrsrinino everyone to play 
a musical instrument 





M. HOHNER, Inc. 
_ 114 E. 16th St., Dept. 548-L, New York 


Please send free Instruction Book 
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4-H CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS} 


“TO MAKE THE BEST BETTER” 
& Hands 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 4-H_ | 
TRAINING SCHOOL | 


NOTHER good thing has come to 

the 4-H club boys and girls of Ala- 
bama. It was our good fortune to be 
included in the invitation list of states to 
send two delegates 
to the International 
4-H Leadership 
Training School in 
Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. This school 
is financed by Hor- 
ace A. Moses whose 
great interest fn boys 
and girls has caused 
him to spend much 
money and time in 
giving them greater opportunities. Mr. 
Moses said during the training school: 
“When a business man makes invest- 
ments, he expects good returns. For a 
number of years I have been making in- 
vestments in boys and girls, and so far 
I have not been disappointed in the re- 
turns.” 

The training school was held Septem- 
ber 9-22, and Alabama’s two delegates 
were Clara Nale and Clifton Kirkpatrick, 
who are well known for their outstand- 
ing qualities of leadership in 4-H club 
work. Clara Nale is now home demon- 
stration agent in Franklin County and 
Clifton Kirkpatrick is a freshman at 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, -Au- 
burn. 

The training school was directed by 
Mr. A. J. Brundage, state club leader of 
Connecticut, and Miss Dorothy Emerson, 
girl’s club agent of Maryland. Thirty 
states and four provinces of Canada sent 
two delegates each and the two winners of 
the Moses Leadership Trophy were also 
there. The delegates stayed in a beauti- 
ful brick dormitory on the grounds of 
the Eastern States Exposition. 








BESS FLEMING 


Each day of the training school was a 
full one. There were lectures by Dr. 
Paul Kruse of Cornell University and by 
Robert G. Foster of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. There was 





TROUP COUNTY 4-H CLUB BOYS WHO 
ATTENDED oe WILKINS 


LAST SUMMER 


training in recreational leadership by John 
Bradford of Play and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America. There was training 
in song leadership by Mr. Burwell, and 
music appreciation by Miss Fannie Buch- 
anan who wrote our 4-H songs, “Dream- 
ing,” and “Plowing.” There was training 
in story-telling by Miss Dorothy Emer- 
son. One day was spent in organizing 
clubs in nearby counties, and much time 
was spent in preparing for this day. Each 
evening there was camp fire service or 
other entertainment. 

During the second week the Eastern 
States Exposition was held ;, and, at this 
time, 4-H club members came from ten 
Eastern States for their annual encamp- 
ment, Camp Vail. They stayed in the 





same dormitory with the training school, 


as did the junior achievement ‘clubs, the 
clubs which mean to city boys and girls 
what 4-H clubs mean to boys and girls 
on the farm. The delegates to the train- 
ing school organized themselves into the 
State of Service and assisted the Camp 
Vail folks in their demonstrations, exhib- 
its, and judging. The “Governor of the 
State of Service” was Leon Mitchell of 
Louisiana whom the boys and girls knew 
as “Windy.” 

Mr. Moses was a wonderful host. One 
afternoon he invited. the training- school 
to a beefsteak barbecue at his beautiful 
country home about twenty miles from 
Springfield. Another time he _ invited 
them to the horse show, a big feature of 
the exposition, and the last night there 
he was host at a banquet at one of the 
big hotels. 

At the farewell banquet Mr. Moses left 
this message: “There is a much greater 
demand in business for the boy or girl 
who does good hard work even with aver- 
age ability than one who may have very 





MUSIC MAKERS AT CAMP WILKINS 


These 4-H club boys who furnished so much 
entertainment for other club boys at Camp 


left to right: Lewis 
Halford Burden, 
Walker County. 


Wilkins last summer are, 
Gibson, Charlton County; 
Elbert County; Harry Leath, 


great ability but who will not work to 
use it.” BESS FLEMING, 
Girls’ Club Leader for Alabama. 





[RAILROADS OFFER SCHOLAR-! 
SHIPS TO CLUB BOYS) 


INE 4- -H chib boys in every — 

traversed by the Georgia and A. & 
~ P. Railroads will spend a been at 
Camp Wilkins next summer as a result 
of an offer just made known by E. S. 
Center, Jr., general agricultural agent of 
the above roads. This offer is a renewal 
of prizes donated last year for this same 
purpose when as evidence of the interest 
aroused, two hundred and fifty club boys 
from counties through which these roads 
pass enjoyed a week of pleasure and 
study at the state club camp located on the 
campus of the Georgia State College of 


’ Agriculture. , 


The railroads offer funds to take care 
of three farm boys from each county for 
a week on the basis that this amount is 
doubled by donations from civic organiza- 
tions or public subscriptions in each coun- 
ty. Therefore six additional boys from 
each county will be given free trips by 
funds from local sources secured as offset 
for. the scholarships donated by the rail- 
roads, 

During the week’s stay at the state club 
camp, the club boys have opportunity to 
visit the different departments and experi- 
mental plats of the college plant as well 
as to study the purebred cattle on the 
college farm. They are taught ‘by profes- 
sors who are trained specialists of the in- 
stitution. The boys are also given train- 
ing in leadership for development of 
standard 4-H clubs in their communities 
and are inspired to work for the better- 






ment of community life as a whole, The 
afternoons and evenings at camp are given ’ 

















































THEY LOOK THE PART 
The Long Branch Community 4-H Club of” 
Appling County, Georgia, were recently en, 
tertained with a minstrel show, the bs 
boys being the blackface»comedians, ~ . 


















over to pleasures of camp life such ag | 
boating, swimming, hiking, playing ball) 
moving picture shows, and other enters) 
tainment features. 


The offer of the Georgia and A, & 
W. P. Railroads is in keeping with*their 
policy to promote the development of age) 
riculture along their lines and there cag 
be no better way of teaching improved 
farm practices than through the youth of 
the farm. It is thought also that these 
prizes will stimulate increased enrollment 
for 1929 among the farm boys in the pig)” 
corn, cotton, dairy calf, sweet potate)) 
and other agricultural and livestock clubs) 






























The following counties will receive 
benefits of the offer for 1929: Baldwin, 
Bibb, Clarke, Columbia, Coweta, De 
Kalb, Elbert, Fulton, Greene, Hancock) 
McDuffie, Morgan, Newton, Richmond, 
Rockdale, Taliferro, Walton, Warren 
and Wilkes. G. V. CUNNINGHAM, 


Georgia State Boys’ Club Leaden => 
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| MORE DICTIONARY SHARKS 
NCLE P. F.’s nieces and nephews | 
know their vowels. They could and 

did think of other words in addition 

“unquestionably” which contain -all the 

vowels. First in was a letter from W. 

F. Taylor, Granville County, North Caro: 

lina, with the word “facetiously.” 

But the nieces refused to be outdone. 
Here came Kathaleen Batchelor, Winston 
County, Alabama, with two words, “air 
tipetalous” and “annumeration.” W. FS ay 
word is notable for another fact—the 
vowels are arranged in their regular of 7} 
der. 
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WILLIE WILLIS 
By R.“QUILLEN—€ipiihers Syndicate 
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“I didn’t mean to-hurt the old pil 
Me an’ Pug an’ Blotter-foot was play 
policeman, an’ Pug needed it for 
ach.” : 

“I didn’t mean to be impolite 
company. We had hen for dinner, 
just asked Mamma if that was the @ 
Papa backed the car, aver.” 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 





DIG-EZY 


This mattock is well named “Dig- 
Ezy.” It cuts fast and digs easy 
in any kind of soil. For taking 
out big weeds, old berry vines and 
breaking up new plant beds it has 
been voted to be without an 

equal. One blade 3” wide, the, 

other 134”. Fitted with 5 ft. 

_ selected ash handle. 


It is a Genuine True Temper 
tool with the Brand Burned 

| in the Handle to mark it as 
the best tool of its kind 
that can be made. 


THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE CO, 
General Offices ; 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Makers of Farm and 

Garden Tools for 
over 100 years. 


Users’ Catalog, 


on 
Describes over 
400 choice tools 
for every farm 
task. 




















NEED EXTRA MONEY? 


Our Classified Columns will 


lus poultry, 


turn your su 
plants into 


eggs, seeds, an 
cash, 

If you have an extra supply 
of anyt! on hand : 
a small classified ad to be 
— The cost will be very 

ttle. 














Turn Idle Acres Into 


Save Time and Money on Other 
Disking Jobs 


Turn old pasture land, hard baked bottom land, cleared 
Wood land, drained rent, ete., into ¢ producing 
ow ee the CLARK CUTAWAY Bush Bog Plow 
row, 
this sturdy machine, with its extra heavy disks 
asily and quickly breaks up and pulverizes soil that’s 
h for the average plow or harrow. 

CUTAWAY Bush & Bog Plow and Har- 
tow is an investment that pays for itself many times 
Over because it makes productive land out of waste land, 

with Heat treated disks of cutlery steel 

sharp for better and longer service. ‘or all 
tractors, also 2 and 4 horses. 

Mail the coupon for FREE book, ‘‘The Soil and tts 

» and catalog fully describing the Bush & Bog 

Plow ~ Harrow and other Clark Cutaway farm im- 


Clar. 


Mail Coupon for Information 
sok Malo wa and 


> Bend me F . 
and Its Tillage” catalog, and FREE book, ‘The Soil 





OUR WEEKLY 

By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 
Living Again 

OULD you be willing to live your 

life again? Do you care to pass 

again through the temptations and pit- 

falls of your days? 

I asked this ques- 
tion of two men 
and each answered 
differently. One 
said, “If I could take 
my experience with 
me, I am _ certain 
that I could get 
more out of life.” 

The other said, “I 
would not care to 
retrace my steps, for 
I might be a bigger fool than I have been.” 

In a sense, parents live over their lives 
in their growing children. We try to 
direct their feet into paths which we 
were not wise enough to take when we 
were young. Well does the Bible say, 
“The multitude of years should teach 
wisdom.” ° 

197 


There are several things I would want 
to do differently if I were privileged to 
“pass this way again.” 

1. I would try to select better com- 
panions. I see so clearly the waste of 
time and character in frittering away the 
days of youth to so little purpose. A 
great man said, “Do not be unemployed 
nor triflingly employed.” Time killers kill 
their chances of success. The sooner 
young people learn to eliminate worth- 
less chums the better chances they have 
of not becoming bums. 

2. I would develop a keener appetite 
for learning. The boy who learns be- 
comes the man who earns. Many young 
people waste the price of a fair sized 
library of good books. Mr. Steinmetz, 
the wizard of electricity, considered no 
work too hard, if he might only learn 
something valuable from it. I envy the 
sixteen-year-olds their chance to learn 
and equip their brains with the culture 
and power of knowledge. Blessed are 
the young who hunger and thirst after 
knowledge and are willing to roll up 
their sleeves for it. 

3. I would try to be a better man. That 
sounds goody-goody, but it is not. The 
most masculine thing on the planet is a 
man who is master of his powers. Charles 
Lindbergh’s hold upon the ideals of boys 
is due to his Christian character as much 
as to his aerial exploits. To fly from 
New York to Paris is a great feat; to 
fly straight through the social tempta- 
tions of an applauding earth is a greater 
trick. It took the strength of temperate 
goodness to do both. 

4. I would connect myself more inti- 
mately with good movements and institu- 
tions and give my strength to them. 

5. I would become a Christian early 
in life. The churches have faulty pil- 
lars and members, but Christian purity 
is more than an idle dream. 

Those who go’ straight go farthest, 
and the churches help men to take the 
“bee line.” 
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I did not see these things so clearly 
when I was sixteen, but I am dead cer- 
tain of them now. 











J. W. HOLLAND 
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HERCOMITE WILL HELP YOU TO MAKE 
MORE MONEY 


ANY an unprofitable farm has been made into a paying 
property by the use of Hercomite. 

No land can work for you properly if it is covered with rocks 
and stumps, strangled with a hard subsoil or soggy with un. 
drained swamps. 

All your land will work for P vee twenty-four hours a day if you 
give it a chance. Clear it and keep it in healthy coadition with 


help of Hercomite. 
n printed below and we will send you 


Sign and mail the coup 
free, a copy of “Hercules ite on the Farm.” This book will 


tell you about the many uses of dynamite on the farm and in the 
pre on You should have this book—-you can’t get it too soon, 
Sign and mail the coupon today. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 
' (INCORPORATED). 
935 Volunteer Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Flease eend me a free copy of “Hercules Dynamite on the 
arm.” 
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CORSICANA 


TERRACER-DITCHER-GRADER 
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Name and 




















IRONING. 
Figurfit 


Indera Enit 

wide, vari” of lana 
vi 

and fast colors. For wo- 

and children. 








rite for FREB 
Indera style folder No. 192. 
INDERA MILLS Co., IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 


ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 











THE FEDERAL 
F ARM LOAN BANK OF COLUMBIA 
fc) COLUMBIA 
ic SOUTH CAROLINA 


is authorized to make loans on farms in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida, to be paid on the amortization plan, 














Any actual farmer interested may write this bank giving, the location 
by township and county of his farm and he will be informed through 
what National Farm Loan Association his application for loan should 
be made. 











Get a Corona for 
: Your Farm Office 


Corona is as handy to use as a fountain pen, and a lot more reliable. It always 
works, never blots, what is written can be read—and it is easy to make and keep 
copies for future reference, 
_ Use Corona for all your writing—personal letters, business correspondence, ship- 
ping orders, pedigree and stock records, ordering goods away from home. 

Corona is a small but sturdy, practical and thoroughly modern typewriter, built 
for hard, even rough use. It takes full size letter paper, uses regular ribbons and has 
all essential operating features of the larger machines. 


Write for Free Literature, or Call at Our Store 


L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 
r 70834 East Washington St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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No woman would wear dresses, or 
blouses, or stockings of a color that’s 
decidedly out of style or faded, if all 
of us knew how easy it is to make 
things fresh, er and stylish by the 
quick magic of home tinting or 
dyeing. 

Anybody can tint or dye successful- 
ly. with. true, fadeless Diamond Dyes. 
Tinting, with them is as easy as blu- 
ing, and..dyeing..takes just a little 
longer. New, stylist colors appear like 
magic, right over the old, faded colors. 
Diamond Dyes never spot, streak or 
run. They are real dyes, like those 
used when the cloth was made. Insist 
on them and save disappointment. 


My new 64-page, illustrated book, 
“Color Craft,” gives hundreds cf 
money-saving hints for renewing 
clothes and draperies. It’s Free. Write 
for it, now, to Mae Martin, Dept. 
D-133, Diamond Dyes, Burlington, 
Vermont. 


Light-time 
in the country 


WHEN it’s as black as the Old 
Harry outside and you have to 
watch every move, it’s flash- 
light time for the modern 
farmer. He has an eaptentene | 
handy to light his way aroun 
He knows there’s always a 
bright beam ready at his fin- 
ger-tip to clear the path, to 
save a bad fall, to find a tool 
—to help out everywhere with 
brighter and SAFER light. 
The flashlight habit’s not only 
a safeguard against fire—it’s a 
common-sense way to have 
helpful light where and when 
you want it. 

Just as the works make the 
watch, the battery makes the 
flashlight. Load any flash- 
light with Eveready Batteries 
and you'll have light you can 
depend on. Those little cells 
carry a powerful load of con- 
centrated daylight. Insist on 
genuine Evereadys when you 
reload your flashlight and 
you'll have light when you 
need it. 

Adv. 














Reliable 
Blackleg Y accines 


BLACKLEGOIDS 
The Pellet Form 
Single and Double Vaccine 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


Ask Your Druggist for Prices 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Write. Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 











“If You Would Pass,” the Captain Says, 


“You'll SHave to Shave’’ 


®y> FRANCIS FLOOD 


SMMMIAUMAIAL INIA INONINUCUOOOMIMNNMIMOMIONMIOTONTUNOTOTO CUTAN OOOO 


MAP of Africa—if it’s a big map— 

will show a dot called Abechir. It’s al- 
most in the exact center of the Dark Con- 
tinent, on the southern edgé of the Sahara 
Desert. This forlorn spot in the black 
heart of Africa is not an inviting look- 
ing locus to the average person who has 
never been there—and still less to one 
who has. 

But to us Abechir seemed the end of 
the rainbow trail. At least it was the 
peak of the arch, with only the downhill 
slide to the pot of gold at the end. There 
would be a little store at Abechir, our 
first opportunity in 2,000 miles or six 
weeks’ time to buy anything at all except 
long-legged chickens and long-lived eggs. 

The gasoline problem threatened us 
again. We towed one_bike behind the 
other whenever it was at all possible and 
finally reached a little grass village called 
Hemmina,: only 15 miles from Abechir. 
It was almost dark. We had just enough 
gasoline to run one motorcycle the 15 
miles into town. Jim took that and start- 
ed out, promising to send some gasoline 
back on a native’s head for me or to bring 
it himself on a horse. 

I tried to get a dozen villagers to tow 
my machine on in to Abechir or at least 
until we met the gasoline coming back, 
and argued in the sign language until I 
was almost as black in the face as they. 
I even offered them money, but they were 
afraid of the lions in that lonely land at 
night. In English or French I might have 
convinced them that I wasn’t afraid my- 
self, but it’s hard to lie in signs. They 
towed me to a little round mud hut a 
half mile from the village and suggested 
that I stop there for the night. I had no 
gasoline and I had no choice. 

I sent the curious crowd away with in- 
structions to bring me water, a chicken, 
and some eggs. A few minutes later two 
dusky knaves and a half-dozen boys re- 
turned. The two men were in the uni- 
form of a French soldier; that is one 
wore the trousers and the other the coat. 
They knew a few words of French and 
explained that the chief had sent them to 
guard me during the night and the boys 
to bring the water and chickens and eggs. 


About 3 o’clock Jim came back, bare- 
headed, on a horse. A black carrier was 
supposed to be somewhere behind with 
five gallons of gasoline on his head. The 
moment he arrived we poured the gasoline 


into our tank, gave him the horse to ride 
back, and started -off. Since Jim had 
come away from Abechir without — his 
cork helmet we had to get back before 
the sun got too high above the horizon. 


At Abechir we found a Greek merchant. 
And a Ford! “Every time you turn up 
a stone in the Sudan you'll find a Greek 
merchant,” promised the French com- 
mandant at Abechir. “But don’t think 
this car means you'll have good roads the 
rest of the way. From El Fasher to El 
Obeid you'll need to be towed. That’s 
about 500 miles.” This pessimistic proph- 
ecy was seconded by his two lieuten- 


A NATIVE 
AFRICAN 
SNAKE 
CHARMER 
MAKES A 
FACE AT 
ONE OF HIS 
HOODED 
COBRA 
PETS 


Sudan.” If the passport had said nota 
about the, Sudan we'd have taken a cha 
but since it went out of its way to Provide 


specifically that the vise was “not 00d ior 


the Sudan”—we could only take a chanee 
anyway. ; a 

“They'll probably send you back to 
Lagos and the West Coast where you 
started from,” said the captain at Agu 
on the French side of the border, “¥, 
can fight the desert and jungle and drouth 
and heat all over again.” : 

“Never again,” vowed Jim. ae 

“Or you can stay where you are, 4 
in our Sahara,” continued the onl 
looking out over a valley of desolation — 
he called a lake. 

“Not that,” I said. * ae 

“Then you'll just have to slip on over 
the line to Geneina and ask Captain Evans 
to fix you up a passport vise. He can get 
it all right if he wants to.” 

The next day we reached the border and 
British territory again, the Anglo-Egyp.) 

ae: 


x 


ants who had never been over the road 
themselves but who knew all about it just 
as they knew all about the prohibition 
situation in the United States from their 
own imagination. They were all wet. 
After two or three days’ arguing with 
these irreconciliables who would believe 
everything bad about prohibition and noth- 
ing good, Jim and I started out again. 
We made over 100 miles the first day to 
Adre, the last French fort. Geneina, the 
first British outpost in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, was only 20 miles away—and that 
reminded us of our passports. Our all- 
inclusive British vise for which we'd paid 
$10 each read, “Good for the United King- 
dom and all British colonies, territories, 








READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read Acts 1-12 


OR the week, November 11-17, all interested persons are asked to read 
Acts 1-12. The following interesting questions will be answered in this 


reading and may be considered as review questions at 


week :— 

1, Who wrote the Acts of the Apostles, 
and to whom is it addressed? Give an 
account of the ascension of Christ and 
how the disciples prepared for the coming 
of the Holy Spirit.. Who was chosen to 
take the place of Judas Iscariot? 

2. Describe the gqutpouring of the Holy 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost. Give an 
outline of Peter’s sermon. What was the 
result? 

3. Give an account of the healing of the 
lame man by Peter and John. Give an 
outline of Peter’s sermon to the people. 

4. Tell of the imprisonment of Peter and 
John, and Peter’s words at the trial. 
Give an account of the prayer and thanks- 
giving of the church. (Chapter 4.) 

5. Tell the story of Ananias and Sap- 
phira. Tell of the apostles’ second im- 
prisonment and their escape. What was 
Gamaliel’s advice to the council? 

6. Why did the apostles appoint deacons? 


the end of the 


Give an outline of Stephen’s address to 
the council. Tell of Stephen’s death. 


7. What was one of the restlts of the 
persecution of the church in Jerusalem? 
Tell of Philip’s work in Samaria and his 
baptizing the eunuch near Gaza. How did 
the work of Peter and John affect Simon 
the sorcerer? 

8. Give an account of the conversion of 
Saul, his baptism and his preaching of 
Christ. Tell of healing Aeneas and raising 
Tabitha from the dead, through Peter. 

9. Who was Cornelius? Why did he 
send for Peter? Describe Peter’s vision, 
and the baptism of Cornelius, with all his 
household. Where were the disciples first 
called Christians? 


10. Give an account of Herod’s persecu- 
tion of the Christians, the death of James, 
and the imprisonment and escape of Peter. 
Tell ef Herod’s death. 


(Copyright by Sunday Sehool Times Co. and reprinted by special arrangement.) 
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tian Sudan. There was only_a sandy cata 
van trail and not an officer°or even &@ 
traveler in sight, but Jim immediately 
crossed over to the left side of the road. — 
“Remember the English traffic rules,” he 
warned me. “The right side of the road ig 
the left now.” We didn’t break any speed 
laws in that deep, soft sand. 

We chugged right up to the house of 
the Resident as soon as we reached Ge 


neina, and I think our little English mo= 
tors hummed a jolly “Fee fi fo fum” all” 
It wasa © 
real house, too, with even an attempt at ~ 
a hedge and a lawn that only a Briton” ~ 


the way to that Englishman. 


would brave in that desert of desolation 


and drouth. We knocked on the first door ‘4 
we'd seen in any house for weeks, and & a 
black houseboy, in a neat white gown, 


neat green turban on his head and a 
of the same material corseted about 


midriff bowed us plump into civilization” 


again. 4 
We showed the captain our passports), 
and trembled. The English are sticklers™) 


for law and regulations and we knew ite 


They will hardly consider a man bor 
there is the slightest irregularity in 
birth certificate—and our passports 
absolutely no good at all. : 

“Sorry; old beans,” he finally annou 
ed, “but I cawn’t recognize you fre 
these photos in your passports. Your 
smooth shaven in the pietures. You! 
have to cut off that brush. Boy, bring 
pitchers of hot water!” 

“He’s got us, Pop,” mourned Ji 
“Shades of Bill. Thompson! We've 
to shave.” 

“He thinks you’re a Red,” I told 


for my partner’s six weeks’ of untrimm , 4 


beard was a flaming| Bolshevik red. 
had plenty of beard myself, and a Id 
flowing black moustache that looked mm 
the spirit of 96. It was the eighth @ 
February and we hadn’t shaved ; 
Christmas Eve. The captain was right. 

We shaved. He vised our passports 
we slept that night between clean 
sheets. We were ready for the 
tomorrow. | | 
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WANTED .x%:! 


More Young and Middle-Aged 


Men; Farmers, Planters, Etc. 
® help, introduce and retail Rawleigh’s 
ty W 





alth Products. Town and coun- 
onderful opportunity. 

‘new—n0 experimenting. On the market 

since 1889. 170 necessities needed daily 

jn every home. Annual sales over 35 

million packages. Largest Company—over 

15 million dollars capital. Quick service 

10 great factories and branches— 

one near you. Practically no capital, no 

lence needed. Quick, easy sales, re- 

every 30-60 days. Big pay, right 

start. McTeer, So. Car., sold $211.75; 

Jarrett, Va., $118.50; Beverly, Ala., $103 

; week. Profits increase monthly, Kitts, 

on cleared $6,000 last year; Honey- 

a., $5,200; Sasser, N. Car., $4,700. 

r ds make more than they ever 

“ould before. You should do as well. 

y follow the same old time-tested 

igh Methods which have given con- 

best values and satisfaction for 40 

We supply a denen Sl ~ pe 8 

sales and service methods which 

the most business everywhere. 

ly year round—no lay-off—no boss— 

are sole owner and manager. Write 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


PT. K-41 PGF MEMPHIS, TENN. 
ae THE LARGEST INDUSTRY 
_-OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 














rappers 
Fur Book FREE 


Are you ready for 
the Big Fur — 
son just ahead? 
Prete: 
plies will’ help 
you make this 
your est fur 
year. rovides 

you 

n at money 

st ares 

sa wan 

to know. Write 

for this reliable 

catal if you 

intend to trap 
this winter. 

Seenglote Free Trappers’ Servioe incladine 

( ree Trap neluding 

Funsten Catalog of T. ing Supplies. 

Prepare now for big rene this Winter. 


FUNSTEN FOUKE FUR CO. 


220Funsten Building, ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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He—“There goes a happy couple.” 
She—“When do they expect to be married?” 
He—“They don’t.” 


THE JOKE WAS ON THEM 

Ex-Senator Chauncey M. Depew in his 
new volume of reminiscences gives one of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s favorite stories as fol- 
lows :— 

While Roosevelt was on the ranch the 
neighbors had caught a horse thief and 
hung him. They soon discovered that they 
had made a mistake and hung thé wrong 
man, The most diplomatic among the ranch- 
ers was selected to take the body home and 
break the news gently to his wife. The cow- 
boy ambassador asked the wife: “Are you 
the wife of She aswered “Yes.” 
“Well,” said the ambassador, “you are mis- 
taken. You are his widow. I have his body 
in the wagon, You need not feel bad about 
it, because we hung him thinking he was the 
horse thief. We soon after found that he 
was innocent. The joke is on us.” 


CAUTION 

Barefooted, he sat on the steps of his tum- 
ble-down shack, smoking a corncob pipe. 

A stranger stopped for a drink of water. 
Wishing to be agreeable, he said: “How is 
your cotton coming on?” 

“Ain’t got none.” 

“Didn’t you plant any?” asked the strang- 
er. 

“Nope, "fraid o’ boll weevils.” 

“Well,” said the stranger, “how is your 
corn?” 

“Didn’t plant none; ’fraid there wan’t goin’ 
to be no rain.” 

The stranger was abashed, but cheerful 
still. “Well, how are your patatoes?” he 
asked. 

“Ain’t got none; scairt o’ potato bugs.” 

“Well, what did you plhnt?” said the 
stranger. 

“Nothin’, I just played safe.” 

MUST HAVE MEANT JANUARY 

A merchant in a Wisconsin town who had a 
Swedish clerk sent him out to do some col- 
lecting. When he returned from an unsuc- 
cessful trip he reported: 

“Yim Yonson say he vill pay ven he sell 
his hogs. Yim Olson he vill pay ven he sell 
his wheat and Bill Pack say he vill pay in 
Yanuary.” 

“Well,” said the boss, “that’s the first time 
Bill ever set a date to pay. Did he really say 
he would pay in January?” 

“Vell, Aye tank so,” said the clerk. “He 
said it bane cold day ven you get that money, 
Aye tank that bane in Yanuary.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLEY —Sell aendicate, ‘ine. 











SOME FoLKS SELECTS 
WHUT DEY GwiNne EAT 
FUM PAT BILL , BUT 
I SELECTS tT FOM 
MAH PocKkET-Book!! 


= 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Some dem folks wants me to testify 
fuh dat nigguh’s character, but he ain’ 
got no character!! 
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Send Your 


RAW FURS 


New York’s Foremost Mail Order House 
TV A New FREE Service 


We will sell your raw furs in New 


York, America’s 


largest market. 


We guarantee not only honest ‘ 


‘Aa 
For full details and ship 
for our free “Outdoor 


it will meet a long 


This serviceis absolutely free. We believe 
recognized 
quick, reliable sales outlet for your raw furs. 


and prompt payment, but 
eg-thentn toe you bighant mesiaas \ 


need for a 


MV 
instructions write ; 
an’s Bargain Book.” 


(a For your protection, we have prepared special 
free shipping tags. All fur shipments must bear 


these tags. 


Fill out coupon below for a supply of tags and mail it today. fi *e 





The Charles William Stores, 


Inc. , a 


11 Stores Building, New York City X 


Please send me at once a supply of 


Name. 


free shipping tags for raw furs. 








Charles William Stores 


NEW YORK CITY 


Ine. 





Tune in on our Radio “Trappers 
Thursday evening from 6:30 to 


’ Hour,” Station WGY, Schenectady; every 


7:00; Eastern Standard Time. 





YOU CAN _— on getting a square deal when you order 





om an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 





Bing stamps oeroureat HITE AS Mk | EN 


—the fastest, easiest 


Paty 4 to Pull Stumps 








Send us $2 and we will send you The Progres- 


80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
\$10 Worth of Records FREE 


ee 


2isre 








sive Farmer and Farm Woman for five years. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


SHRUNK 


OVERALLS 





UNION 


DURABLE - com FORTABLE - ECONO 


MADE ical 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS-LOOK 





Made by THE CROWN OVERALL MFG. CO.. Cinti..0. 


FOR THE CROWN TRADE MARK 
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Alabama, and Florida. 
editions as per list below. 





Classified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
It will pay many advertisers to use other 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 












The Progressive 













erences, preferably a banker and a local b 














SEND CASH WITH ORDER 














States Covered— 
Géa., Als., 





Word Rate— 











Display Rates— 

























Mail your s with remittance two weeks 
in advance of publication ay initial 


same rate. Write 


and Fis....... 6c a word 50 
Ky., Middle and EK Tenn. Se a word * oh m5 
, Ark. 6c a word 6. 
ca C. and ¥ Boca 5.50 per ino 
’ , a Bissee a .50 
Sedancvevee 27c a word 27.50 om inn Y DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
‘our ad set in larger type is more he 
tinctive and attracti Le 
inch in table. mm Nee res te 


Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 














FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 





ALABAMA 


For Sale.—240 acre dairy, poultry and hog farm; 


well stocked; close to large town. George Spahos, 
Girard, Als. 





CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS 


The home of ceatgamnetons, eer. er = 
gesene, corn, vetch, ange ans. On the 

arbury Plateau, in utauga County, 
we have thousands of acres for sale in 
tracts from 40 acres up, many with homes 
already built, at very moderate prices and 
on easy terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 








POOR 






















































CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION NURSERY STOCK BABY CHICKS 
Frostproof Cabbage plants, lead varieties. Large. Strong two-year-old Rose plants. Special collecti Garne: lity chick trom rediied ae 
on = ore, ber a a9 18 1,000, Bermuda 2 each ‘Columbia, Pink Radiance and Premier. $1. will = td you. "Barred Roc Reds and “White aut a 
ion plants. ‘ollards $1 ~ ong A Prompt postpa: . Owen Son, rists 2 ursery- horns. Write for prices. "Gi tehery, , 
shipment. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. men, Columbus, Miss, Campbell, Ala. 7 — . Pai 

Cabbage Plants.—Early Je int Charleston Wake- ae ee feet, T5e; 1] Pears, 6 feet, i Peaches, TRAL 
field and Early Fiat Dutch: $1.35 thousand post- 4 feet, Apples, ‘5 feet, 35¢; Plum, 40c ; aes Oars 
paid or 70c per thousand - collect. Immediate Cherry, “4 feet, 50c; Gra rape, 1 le Tbe. All’ state A few pullets and cockerels for sale at $5 each close. 
shipment. Bibb Plant Co., Rt. 3, Macon, Ga. —— Guaranteed ng — aon, y selated to = and 342 egg strain. — ‘am : 
Frostproof Cabbage plants. Wakefield and Barly All —— oe a SSS 
Bead. 90c per t hewsal ; 500, 60c; hundred. 5,000, PR ng is a good ime oa a _ LEGHORNS pee 
postage collect Good gaake oe and prompt service Schley Success, Moneymaker ‘a ani ‘oore B iy 
guaranteed. True Piant , Florala, Al varieties. Trees healthy; state inspected; for sale by rown Leghorns.—Choice stock, reasonable, from 
anteed ant Company, a, Ala. Randolph County Nursery.” Folder and price list on State winners, Circular. J, B. Howser, Boonevilig. 
request. J, 0. Hammock, Prop., Shellman, Ga. ssissippi. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Collard ‘Pee. — Special 
ecember only: 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





prices for November-D: 1,000, 70¢ ; 10,- 
000, $6.50; 50,000, Cash. Prompt 
back. Wholesale Plant Com- 











For Sale.—Barred Plymouth Rocks. Mrs. BR. Burg, 








—————— 
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good Plants or money 
jacHHOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY peng, Wagercns, ‘Ge. SEEDS Kimbrough, Als. x 
son g-, tmingham, Ala. Frost proof Cabba: bbage, Onion, Collard plente, all beat ° . Parks’ strain Barred Rocks, registered permit i! 
For Sale.—Three cattle and dairy farms: one 200 ing vorieties. Postpaid: a 500, $1; = , Piant Growers!—Before buying Cabbage, Tomato, (Choice spring cockerels, $2.50 to $4 each; chicks 4 
acres, one 528 acres, one 834 acres. Also fine for grain, Carrying charges collect, hs thousand. 1 Bost Collard or Pepper seeds, get our samples and wholesale per hundred. Mamie Roach, Daisy, Ga. 
cotton . All within twenty minutes drive plants, 24 hour service. Vickers Plant Farms, ont. Prices and save money. Wholesale Plant and Seed 
of Montgomery, Alabama, a city of 65,000 tiesburg, Miss. Company, Waycross, Ga. PIGEONS 
Can arrange terms. interested write Dr. 8 D. 
° Frostproof Cabbage plants, Collard plants and Onion BEANS Free iidustested booklet. Little Lake Pigeon Plant, 
Suggs, Montgomery, A’ plants now r All jeoging varieties. Parcel post Wilson Soybeans, $1.90 bushel; Hattiesburg, Miss. 





GEORGIA 


ea 
Postpaid: 500, $i; 1,000, $1.75. By express, $1 per 





For le.—1,600 acre farm, located on paved high- 
way 22 miles south of Macon. Bargain price. J. W. 
Woolfolk, Fort Valley, Ga. 


80 well ~~ gay ratte ; close in; healthy; no darkies 
or mosquitoes. hurs, ‘Mountain View, Mo. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
For $14,000 will sell the Ex-Governor Russell farm, 




















two miles from Wilmington on Weieneiee Chatiette 
Higwway ; it mile river front, \ 265 acres, 75 
0-reom i good particulars 

write aie teem, Williams, Wilmingten, N. C. 
Lollar’s Kodak Finishing and es mail. 
hee work and gervice. PF. 0. Box Ti, Birmingham. 





Peach and Aaole Few Yah tr Fruits, 
ornamental trees, vines. Co., Box 
208, Cleveland, Tenn. . 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Fancy selected Cabbage plants, expressed: $1.25, 1,000. 
R. 0. 7 Parks, Pisgah, N. C, 

Cabbage, Onion.—Leading varieties: $1, 1,000; 5,000, 
$4; 10,000, $7.50. aoe Plant Co,, Lenox, Ga. 

Cabbage, Collard Bermuda Onion <n 

50c; 1,000, 95e. Plant. : Wucmange, Valdosta, 

Plants.—Cabbage and Collard: $1, 1,000. ra muda 
} ——— Wma $1, 1,000. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, 














500, 








Frostproof Cabbage plants, quick shipments; 
ames a” Gc; 1,000, $1. Farmers Pla 


ee — i 
Ty, Ga , 


all va- 
nt Co., 





ready, $1 thousand, ex- 
Guarantee Plant Co., 


Write ‘us for prices on large quantities. 
Fulwood Plant Co., Ga, 


C.0.d, frostproof Cabbage and Onions that will make 
Hy crops. ‘Satisfaction, not excuses. 1,000, $1; 
5,000, $4.50. Prepaid: 100, 30c; 250, “50c; 500, 85c; 
1,000, $1.50, Special terms to dealers. Interstate 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Lacedale, Miss. 

Millions of frostproof Cabbage, Collard and Onions, 
Ite Satis- 

: $4.50. 

; 1,000, $1. Thomas- 
Ga., and tooatn Miss. 








Prepaid: , 
ville Plant Co., Thomasville, 
Winter heading Cabbage, Georgia Collards 

muda Onion plants. arly and iste varieties. By 
parcel Dost prepaid: /.! for $1.10; ent, $2. Express 
collect: { $9; 20.000, $17.50. Order 
now. Satisfaction p.- E. Coleman Plant Farms, 
Tifton, Ga, 











pasture, hay plant and soil en- 
Write to Rock Glen Farm, 





Kudzu.—The best 
richer that can be grown. 
Hampton, Ga. 





Er 
Missi ¥ plants: $2.50, 
c. BR. Otter,” Casteberry, Ala. 
Everbearing strawberry Plants, extra large variety, 
$1 per hundred, L. Hattaway, Blakely, Ga. 
Everbearing Strawberry: 100, $1; 1,000, $4. Klon- 
ge: a Cabbage: 1,000, $1.25. Evergreen 
ursery, Gainesville, Ga. 





1,000; prepaid. 




















Strawberry Plants.—Improved K kes, Aromas; 
young plants, i , moss packed, $1.50 thousand. 
Cawthon Plant Co., “ne: Ark. 

Te Strawberry p! . inspected, certified: 500, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.75; tw 1,000, $2.25; expressed; 
10,000 up, thousand. Gainesville Plant Farm, 
Gainesville, Ga. 





Strawberry Plants.—We produce the very best; qual- 
ity guaranteed ; ; forty- -ninth year in business. Safe ar- 








ready. "B00 aba; 1.000, Sl Btanaerd’” Plant 
Tifton, Ga. 


rival mp londyke, Missionary, Ex- 
celsior, Lady Thompson: 250, $1; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3; 
$12.50 oa ring. 





C.0.d.—Nice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 
stems: © “. 1,000, and postage. Andrew Clark, Thom- 





Large 
100, "Sse: 
Beasley, 


ven Early Jersey Wakefield Capes plants: 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpa Chas. 8. 
jeberry, ‘Ala. 





1 000, erates frostproof eR plants: F sae 
or over +; Postage pa 
H. Chaneior, Seville, Ga. 


75e; 
Write 


Virginia Soybeans, 
Joseph 

















$2 boehet ss iy Recleaned, new crop. 
z. olland, ord, Delaware. 
= LIVESTOCK 

rified Sweet Clover, white or yellow, $4.50 bushel. Lollar’ nish: ; 
Bither unhulled, $4 bushel of 60 pounds. George _— ~ ww . es © Pr Birmingeae ; 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. t 
COTTON BERKSHIRES f 
John A. Pi & Sons, fa f Registered c.o.d. Berkshires. Pigs, service males, i 
% eddy growers of Half and Half 11" "Tendle Mlil, Middisten, Tenn. ; 


cotton. Henderson, Tenn. 





Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre; earliest cotton; 40 
bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful cotton. 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, 
Lavonia, Ga, 





DUROC-JERSEYS 
Registered Durocs. Immune; guaranteed. Wayside 4 
Farms, Somerville, Tenn. ‘ 








HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 
Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment Station tests 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton 

known. Address 
CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 
B. L. Moss’ Pure rae 4 Half.—Experience con- 
vinces me this is the money making cotton 
in the ay, Write tor b booklet and prices. B. L. 








Piedmont Cleveland.—Record, 30 bales on 10 acres; 
700 bales on 600 acres 1927. Big boll, 45 per cent 
lint. Write. for reduced prices and free bushel offer. 
Give names of ten farmers. Piedmont Farms, Dan- 
lelsville, Ga. 

Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Grown 
ge edge Cotton Belt. Matures fifteen days ear- 

luces more dollars to ee than any cotton. 
100° pounds $5; 500 pounds $22; ton $80. Backed by 
twenty-three years seed vesenalton. Catalogue free. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Registered cholera immune ee pigs, Jersey cows, 
W..T. Loggins, Somerville, _ 


Buy Champion ee 
Bridgeway Farm, North Middletown, 





gilts, 
Ky. 


bred sows, 





Registered Duroc Jersey pigs, September fartow, 
Giant, Stilts, and Sensation breeding. Aa ba 


shipping point. Satisfaction guarantee . 
ningham, Athens, Ga. E 


GUINEA HOGS 
Guinea Hog pigs cheap. Fred Tidwell, Letcher, Al, 
HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshires.—Boars of service age and younger; 
spring gilts, Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss, 


0. I. Cc 
Purebred 0. I. C. pigs. W. I. Owen, Bedford, Va. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


eee Poland China pigs, 8 and 10 vom old, 
$10 and up. Write M. J. Gray, Athens, 


eel Polands.—Best breeding = 
Reasonable. Valleyview Stock Farm, "Sisrrogete, i 
Poland CHinas from four world’s ‘——— 
ers, all ages, priced right. Emmett J. Smith, pn 
ville, Tenn. 
































Marett’s Pedigreed Cotton Seed.—15-16 inch staple 
to 1 1-16 inch full, depending on varieties and strains. 
Early, prolific, unexcelled in South. Backed up by ten 








5,000, 50; f.0.b. here. Everbea’ have years’ of plant breeding. This section has had fine 
berries 8 months in the year: 25 $1. mi8° Kies 100, open fall for gathering. Excellent quality seed. Write 
of 250 =, « 250, en 500, $8.50; 1,000, $16 in - dats for catalog a prices. Marett Farm & Seed Com- 
free, send for copy today. J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 38, 22ny. Westminster, 8. C 
Judsonia, Ark. ‘ PEANUTS 
White Spanish Peanuts for seed or roasting, seven 
NURSERY STOCK cents pound. 8S. L. Bradley, Bangor, Ala. 





Shrubbery, Roses, Bulbs. Write for catalogue. La- 
Grange Greenhouses, LaGrange, Ga. 
Trees. — _ wanted. 








SPECIAL ON HIGH GRADE PLANTS 
Cabbage and Collards, 75e per 1,000; 5,000 
or more, 65c 
STAR PLANT CO., QUITMAN, GA. 


Cabbage and Onion plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75c¢; 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Raleigh Plant Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


Millions nice frostproof Nera sn Bermuda On- 


























plants. » 1,000, f.0.b, or $1.50, 1,000, postpaid 
Clark Plant (€o., Thomasville, Ga. 

Meo gad Cabbage plants, Tarly Jersey, Dutch, 
Wakefie gen. Postpaid; 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.40. oie hn B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Cabbage ae leading varieties ; id: $1; 
1.000, = : 500, 65e; 1,000, , —a-» ship- 

ment. Piedmont P Plant Co., Albany, 
ne ee. me scuperepins er i 
pa: 000, $1.75. a 
thousand, Tifton ipoisto’ Co. , Tifton, Ga. 
a SX, Ear’ ot: Wakeficid Cabbage vigate now 
et 0, a ws a A ae ; post- 
peld. Cc, 

Tresor Gaia pap Firs os now; rs = 
10,000, $9; | expressed. "Plant Farm, Union 

ings, Ala 

Send No 1 e Extra — oo. Collard and 
ae wre oe rm mail express: 500, 65¢: 

ay $4. Write be wire Quality Plant 
Tifton, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage plants 250 postpaid 50c; 500 
postpaid 75c; extra large size, 5c 100 extra. Name 
variety. Satisfaction guaranteed, not promises. R. O. 
Parks, Pisgah, c. 


Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabba plants: 
500, 7T5c; 1,000, $1.15; Gciversd. 10,000, Lg collect 
Klondyke Strawberries: $1.90, 1,000; deliver Ww. 0 
Waldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage and Collard ee ints all the leading 


varieties. Postpaid: F $1; 1,000 Collect : 
1,000, $1; 5,000, $4. First ‘class as shipped 
promptly. Ga. 








Davis Plant Company, 
plants 





Cabbage and Bermuda Onion now 


“+ 
nae Fou Devine 











Peanuts.—Recleaned; good for seed or roasting. Small 
White Spanish, $5 per hundred pounds; Alabama Run- 
ner, $4.50 per hundred pounds. Arnold & Strickland, 








Big Type Poland China boar; 
pounds; splendid individual; $35. 
Greensboro, Ala. 

Big Type Polands, 3 months, weigh 60 pounds, SS 
4% months, weigh 90 pounds, $15. Bred sow and 
gilt. Registered in buyer’s name. Cholera Pome. 
W. T. Newton, Saulsbury, Tenn. 

JERSEYS 

Young Jersey Bulls.—One month old, Sensation breed- 
ing, twenty dollars. One year old, Oakland 
forty dollars. Both from high producing dams. A 
Bottoms, Athens, Ala. 


—_—_— 
weight about 50 
Ashe Plantation 






































“Fruit and Ornamental 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga Clio, Ala. DOGS 
Chinese Tung Nut seed from 16 year old trees, 15c VETCH Best r is for sale on trial. J. B. Gre 
Pound co0_. fe _Retertinte_ Ale. Hairy Vetch, $10 hundred. Yellow Melilotus, $8.50. Rete, Ze. i 
ayant, Pecan Trees. Several thousand fine trees at iack Medic, White, other Clovers, Grasses. Hunting hounds cheap. ‘Trial. H-6, Dixie Kensls 
Georgia. r * Lamberts, Darlington, Ala Herrick, Til. “ 
. — te a 
Write for new beautiful catalogue of Evergreens, MISCELLANEOUS SEED Wanted. 100 = and bird’ dogs. 
Roses, Shrubs and Bulbs. Perfection Nurseries, Foley Red Crawford, Tiger, 
. . " ’ Geougins ~~ Seed Oats, 85 cents bushel. ame 
Alabama. _ ust Proof, 75 cents; Southern Rye, $1.65; Abruzzi, por tit = ART <7 dog; retriever, Cash ple 
~ Selling out 15,1 000 choice Pecan Trees; 40% d dicount. $2.25; Hairy Vetch, llc; White Spanish Peanuts, Sige —_~€—; 
Special price: 75 cents, 8-10 foot trees. Write Cc. pound; Runner Peanuts, 4%c. Geo. M. Callen, Selma, English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies; shipped 
Jones, Cairo, Ga. Alabama. c.o.d. H, W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 
it Trees.—Peca trees, ornam ornamentals. rge stock. Rye: Abruzzi, 2% bushels $5.65. Oats: Fulghum, Ap- Puppies.—18 breeds. Shipped on approval. Deserip- 
Beat varieties. Prices L 7 a Con- pier and d Rustproof, . ann ew tive cirowlar free. Fairview Farm, , Minn” 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25 stock ages Runner variety ma 2 Hundred hunting - Supplies,  Cata- 
Banish & "#30 Dwarf Essex Rape, 20¢ pound. ‘ur- tonne. caiman. ra o> 9 Iinois. 





BUDDED PECAN TREES 


Standard varieties; shipment in season. 
Fine root system, moderate prices. Long 
term credit allowed to land owners. Write 
for details. 


HARLANS FARMS NURSERY, INC. 
Lockhart, Ala. 


e top White Globe, 50c pound. 

Cane B 4 * delicious flavor, $20 barrel 35 gallons, f.0.b. 
shipping poate Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., 
(nc. $50,000 ), Emterprise, Ala 


“POULTRY AND - EGGS 


Turn surplus prod into cash. A classified 
ad run a ‘ion times in this edition will turn the trick. 


BABY CHICKS 














Place your order early and get the choice, healthy 
trees. with ae ? a. Write for price list today. 
H. H. . Ocean St., Jacksonville, Florida. 


Accredited chicks, 7c mp. 12 best varieties. Big, 
quick maturing money makers. Free catalog. Booth 
Farms, Box 541, Clinton, 








Plant Bass aa Papershell Pecans end have an 
income for life. trees; heavy see. 
Send for free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumbe 





Apple and Peach Trees, 5c and up. Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and Orna- 
mentals. Benton County Nursery, Box 508, Rogers, 
Arkansas. 

ph Plants—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy, 

“year, $2; two year sizes ($3 to $10), $4 per 100 
delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, 8. C. . 

Pecan Trees. on varieties. Arrange fall plant- 
ing now. Beautiful ornamental shrubs, evergreens. 
See our catalog po ool you. buy. Bolling Farms Nur- 
series, Bolling, Ala. 











Peach and Apple Trees, $5; $7.50 ner 100 and up 
Complete “pesortenent fruits, berries, nen. qrnassensel 
trees, vines, shrubs, evergreens.. Catalog in colors 


free, Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 


Ly Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers; beading breeds 
$7.95 hundred 100% Catalogue free. Chicks 


up. alive. 
pale tn Mathis. Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans. 





med Police Puppies.—Females $10; mate 2 
Shipped ¢.o.d. anywhere. Fairview Farm, Elmore, 

Hundred Hunting Hounds.—Real fur finders. ae 
asp. Shipped for trial, ate 
Dixie Kennels, X2,Herrick, Illinois. 
Police Puppies.—Best om —. — 











females $10. Pedigree and_ papers 
c.o.d, anywhere. Fowler's “ixteland Kennels, _ 1 
ton, Ga, 7 








If you want a pair of read good coon, 
skunk hounds, buy Slip and Slide. They three 
years old and will tree for anyone. Make me an offer. : 
Bob Sutton, F-65, Little Ar 

Airedale Puppies.—World’s best blood, 
females $10. Pedigree and papers to register 
ship c.o.d. anywhere. Fowler's Dixieland : 
Braselton, Ga. — 











We are now taking orders for baby chicks and hatch- 
ing eggs for December and January delivery. Certified 
B. W. D. tested Tancred White . 

quoted on application. Wind Hill Farm, Rt. 1, 

ton, . 


ces 
Crich- 





Barred Rocks, Reds, Pnglish Leghorns, Orpingtons, 
White Rocks: 100, $11; blood tested $12.50; heavy 
mixed $9.50. Prepaid, ‘Hive delivery. Winter ship- 


ments in brooder boxes, no chilling. Ozark Farms, 
Westphalia, Mo. 





Bahy Chicks.—Purebred. Every omy agg "‘Bar- 
$13 hun- 


red Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White 

dred. White Wyandottes, Silver toe "Wy nadottes 
Buff Orpingtons, $14 per hundred. White 

Brown neonas, $11.50 hundred. — 


Leghorns, 
now. Live fg Emre acrags Woodlawn Hatcheries. 
Box P. Atlanta 










































DOG REMEDIES “i 

Hastings’ Mange Balm.—Guaranteed to cure ail to ; 
incixding terrible Red Mange or money es | 
Postpaid. one dollar. HH. G. Hastings Compam © 

Atlanta, Ga. a 
MISCELLANEOUS is | 
All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for | 
sd. through agents. ac Henry Serge Co. ) 


Not sold 
West North 





ye Baltim Ma. 

FARM MACHINERY 
Fitzpatrick Hand Stump Pullers.—Complete @ 
purchase outfits. Offered subject to prior sale #. 

than og dealer’s present cont. Co., fi ’ 
jolk, Va. ' 
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BS pit articles, 
case 


ber 10, 1S 
4 Classified | Ads 


“HAY—GRAIN—FEED 


Sale.—Ground Corn, Shuck and Cob, sacked; 
“tor, ~ stock, Twenty-eight dollars per ton, car- 
ea _Aspinwall, Blackshear, Ga. 











HONEY 
ames ~ 
ro pure, mild and delicious. Case of six 
3 pean cans $2.95; five gallons $5.25; ten gallons 
90.05. Gulf ¢ Coast Bee Co, Houma, La, 
KNIVES 
Premium Stock Knife.—Best pattern for farmers 
and stockmen. Highest quality steel, made by expert 
American cutlers. Polished master blade 3 inches long. 
foot and surgical blades carefully ground and 
4 Brass lined, nickel silver shield and bolsters. 
ce of stag or fancy colored handle. Send $1 and 


the surprise of your life. If not satisfied upon in- 


spection return knife and your money will be refunded 

















jmmediately Economy Trading Co.,. Box 577. 
Worth, Texas. 
KODAK FINISHING 

Toler’s Kodak eine oo” ee by mail. 
Best work and Birmingham, 
Ala. 
“foil Films De Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 

wry Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 





Free a oring of roll films. 
fe to Se. Bromberg & Co., 
Birmingham. = 
“High Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films developed 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


High glossy prinw, 
authorized Bastman agents, 











TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following are average prices at designated mdrkets, except peanuts, 
which are for Georgia shipping points :— 


Pre-war 


Chicago:— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
-eanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. $0.063%4 $0.063%4 $0.06% Daves 
Potatoes, Wis. Cobblers, cwt. ...... 80 95 1.55 96 
Hogs, average, cwk. .......02-2.0+: 9.00 10.60 9.10 7.51 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 3.06 13.36 11.56 7.20 
Eagqs, fresh firsts, doz .......0045. 384 re =e 29% 
Pee FNS TNE 6 oss. nad ore aieeusns .26 10% 
BUG. CHORE Thy ko 6 bb 0h esd ae eoe 47% 4 W¥, 30 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu..... 1.38% 1.51 1.33% 1.02 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ..i......... 8 89 83% 63 V4, 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ....... ees ASI 44% 50% 37% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ........... 24.00 24.00 18.50 17.45 

New York :— 
Cotton, spot middling, Ib. .......... 1955 1945 2075 1300 
Sweet potatoes, Va., best, bbl....... 2.62% 2.37% EAtOE: lL eteteas 
Potatoes, LJ., U.S. No.1, 150-t6, sk. 187% 2.25 Se 
Apples, Jonathans, good-fancy, bkt.. 1.37% 1.37% BAS oo haeidlon 

* No. 3 new. 





Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, free en- 
ent, 25¢ allver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 


Jargem' 

AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

aa oes 
Fine Mercerized Broadcloths; mill short ends; white 

%e; fast colors oe. Samples furnished. RB. R. Flack, 


Rutherfordt on, N. 
— EATEN Ts 


Inventions commercia we Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
































linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 
PECANS 
Pecans will help pay your debts and taxes. Learn 
how and why. Write J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 
Wanted.—Budded and seedling Pecans, 1928 crop. 


Send samples and state quantity. We will contract the 
entire crop, Bainbridge Produce Co., Bainbridge, Ga. 


Pecans Wanted.—Any variety, any size, any quan- 
tity, anywhere. We shell pecans and use large quan- 
Send sample for bid or ship them to us. 
Rather early for best prices. Livingston Snow 
pany, Quitman, Georgia. 


RICE 


New Crop Table Rice.—Fresh and sweet; 100 poun‘is 
eautiful white Rice, double sacked, $3.50. J. Ed. 
‘abaniss, Box 21, Katy, Texas. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Let Mr, Ozment help you qualify for a government 
; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
ureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 
SPRAY MATERIALS 
Spray your peach and apple trees with Lime-Sulphur 
Solution or Oil Emulsion. Write or wire us for prices. 
J, W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 


SYRUP eon 





Com- 
































Wanted.—Price twenty barrels Ribbon Cane Syrup 
G. C. Hawks, _Blytheville, Ark 

TOBACCO 
Year old smoking and chewing tobacco; 7 pounds 
postpaid for $1. Harry Sligh, Fitzgerald, Ga. 





Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best bright’ smoking, 
5 pounds $1; 10, $1.90. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 


, Leaf Tobacco. —Good, “chewing. pounds 75c; 
$1; 10, $1.75: smoking, 3 pounds 50c; 5, 10, 
ti, 25. United Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco. —Fest grade guaranteed. Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2.. Smoking, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, 
Kentucky. 

Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pounds picked 
chewing, $2.60; ten pounds mellow smoking, $1.50; you 
pay postage. I appreciate business, guarantee satisfac- 
tion, O. D. Collier Pool, . Tenn. Reference: 
Martin Bank. Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 


WATER CARTS 


8S. Government war surplus Water Carts, value 
$275 for $37.50, while they last. 150 gallon tank, 15 
brass faucets, Red Jacket pump, 25 foot rubber hose. 
Easily convertible as Sprayer. Full particulars and illus- 
tration, write National Jobbing & Export Co.,, Dept. N 
192 N. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 


~~ ~ o~ 


_ WANT TO BUY 


DPR PPP PPP PAPA LDP PLP PLP PPP PPPS 
Want to buy Peas and Beans, any variety, anywhere, 
any ae Pentiy. Mail samples, N. Etheridge, Jack- 








sweet ; 3 a - T5c; 























3. Quote 
Samuel Bear, Sr., 


7 to Buy.—Mixed Field or Cowpeas, 
ce f.0.b. your railroad station. 
«& Srna Wilmington, N. 


‘HELP OR SITUATION WANT ED 


Wanted, —Farmer or farmer’s fon or man to travel 
in country, Steady work. Good ‘profits. McConnon & 
Company, Dept. F1511, Memphis, Tenn. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you, 
you is small. No Negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto *Gehool, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


Aro 


__. AGENTS. WANTED 


Fruit Trees Sale. — Agents wanted. Coneord 
Nurseries, Dept. “25, Concord, Ga. 























| LONGER WORKING DAYS FOR | 
| HENS INCREASE EGG PROFITS) 


ONGER working days for hens, es- 

pecially in the fall and winter 
months when eggs are highest in price, 
have been found by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to be a ready 
means of securing more profit from the 
farm flock. Egg prices follow a well- 
defined curve, being lowest in April and 
gradually increasing through July and 
August. They show a more marked in- 
crease in September and finally reach the 
peak price in November or early De- 
cember. 





During the fall and winter months the 
shorter days so limit the feeding time 
of the average farm flock that egg pro- 
duction declines. On the department’s 
experimental poultry farm at Beltsville, 
Md., electric lights are used to lengthen 
the days. They are usually started about 
the first of October and continued until 
the middle of March. A White Leghorn 
pullet last year laid 310 eggs, working 
throughout the fall and winter by the aid 
of electric lights to get acueaes feed for 
her production. 

In two years’ tests in which lights 
were used at Beltsville from about No- 
vember 1 to March 20 the production of 
a pen of 50 pullets was increased the 
first year by 50.2 dozen eggs, the value 
of which was $27.96 greater than tne 
production of 50 pullets working without 
lights. In the second year another pen 
of 50 pullets working under similar con- 
ditions produced 60.6 dozen eggs more 
than a pen of 50 pullets in an unlighted 
pen. The value of the increase was 
$34.42. One 75-watt light was used for 
each pen an average of 2% hours daily 
for 140 days. 

An average length of day of 12 to 13 
hours gives the best results, according to 
the department. Longer light periods 
force the hens too much. Morning lights 
are the easiest and most practical because 
they can be turned on automatically and 
fio dimming is required as in the case of 
evening lighting. The use of lights does 
not pay, however, unless the best atten- 
tion is also given to feeding, management, 
and housing of the flock. Grain should 
be put in the house after the pullets 
have gone to roost so as to be available 
for their early morning feed. 











Great sopersentty, salesmen and hardware dealers. 


1096, Birmingham, Ala. 


Sell Frult Trees and Ornamentals bn Griffin Nur- 
Series. A. J. Weldon, Prop., Griffin, G 











AGENTS WANTED 


Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself, Make Make 
your own products. Toilet Articles, Household Spe- 
elalties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. 
jal Scientific Lalereterton, 1972W Broad, Rich- 
mon a. 





: Get 0 . iiss Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 
ies. hey “tection Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Big pay every day, showing Nimrod’s all-year sellers. 
Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. — ab and ~ arte, Overalls, Pants, 
Sweaters, Underwear, Pajamas, Leather —— Daag + 
a mart you without a oe. Soaps, ee x ject. Playsuits, ete. Experience unnece: Rig 
Perfum: Goods. rience unnecessary. ar- utfit free. Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 1922-2 8 "ian 1 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. Ave., Chicago. é vt 





Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts. No capital or 
experience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples 
Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
fer nents plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
—_Hformation. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 


Three gua d Dresses $1.50. Beats 
Camere. a5 up daily ea Beautiful outfit free. 
lifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 481 W. Superior, Chicago, 
steady income; our line of food products, 


soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
free. Write Linro Co., Dept, 157, St. 

















Big profits; 


Agents.—$13.80 daily (in advance); spare time will 
“o, Introduce 12 months guaranteed Hosiery. 57 styles, 


*9 colors, for men, women, children. “Silk to the 
Top’ Ladies’ Hose; Men’s Fancies. No capital or 
e-perience needed, We furnish samples. Silk hose 


for your own use free. New p 
Park 29028, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Agents $300 month and auto to ‘travel in. Bonus 
besides, Introduce new line guaranteed Hosiery for 
men, women, children. 126 styles, colors. Beats store 
rvices. Guaranteed to wear 7 months or new hose free. 
line Silk Hosiery you ever saw. 
Credit given, Write for Re my 
Dept. 7037, Greenfield, Ohio. 


Macochee Company, 





Finest 
rien, 
Hosiery Co., 








ABE MARTIN 


Copyright John Dille Co. 











Parents used t’ move int’ a smaller house 
when th’ children got married, but t’day they 
git ready t’ add another wing. 

Th’ South don’t want th’ darky t’ have any 
liquor, an’ the North don’t want th’ workin’ 
man t’ have none. 

“Somehow when I see a motor bus comin’ 
I think o’ all the mean things I’ve ever done,” 
said Joe Kite, t’day, as he hurriedly pulled off 
th’ highway int’ a field. 

Nothin’ short o’ a football coach has much 
luck with th’ average college. boy. 

“Don’t it look funny .t’ see him really 
workin’?” said Tell Binkley t’day, when Joe 
Kite went along carryin’ a political banner. 


aaa 


HE ten-year average oat yield for 

Alabama 1917-1926, was 18.6 bushels 
per acre. Last year the yield was only 
17.5 bushels and this year 17.6. The 
corresponding averages for the nation 
were 31.8, 28:2, and 34.6 respectively. 
How was your yield? 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Chicks, F Pullets, Cockerels, 


Order famous Riverside chicks now for broilers and 
early spring layers. Write for new illustrated price list 


of chicks, pullets, cockerels 
Riverside Hatcheries, R.F.D 4-B, Kwoxville, Tenn. 


Pure-bred. Write for ca’ . Also 8 
weeks stock and 6 weeks . Ref- 
erence. Phoenix National Bank this city. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY,352W. 4th. St., Lexington, Ky. 


From 200 Egg Ccekerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
prices within reach of all. South's Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid, Catalog Free. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Bex 12, Brenham, Texas 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


¢ e. Dd. Wee node en or Beds, Leghorns, Parks’ 
8, te Rucker 8, e ingtons, 
Fishel Wyandottes. Catalogue apis sex, 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, 
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ROOFING 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
FREIGHT PAID 





iow fs the 

steel for your 

buildings. Now while 

prices are lower than ever before, 
your buildings safe from fire, 
for a steel roof just can’t catch fire. 
Pays back its cost by saving on fire 
ese. Easy to nail on and adds 
the looks and value of your place. 


Owe sell this roofing direct to 
and you keep in your cn pocket 
the oy others would . --4 

one square or I,! aqua: 
os the same low wholesale 















































































poetns direct from our Big Se 
Freight Pale ee ad for 
tae 





























Dept. P-5, Savannah, Ga. 

joes yr yess SAMPLES. Direct F 
ie fe Prices and FREE mooring AN 
Bul DING. “e00K 


WS sccccsssece rrrTriritiiT tT ttt re cceees os 
PONE CONGO ca ccciccncscsdccesiose csescssoocce coece 
RB. Fe. Dos vessccnsice CRABB... ooh vececcsestcuen oe 











DODO OIDIODDODODODOOODO ODO 

r ’ TO ADVERTISE 

| r PAY in the columns of 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

YOU CAN TELL BY HIS FARM 
IF HE READS OUR .PAPER. 


9D 








Foot Soreness 


Blisters—Tenderness—Corns 
Itching of Soles and Toes 





No need to suffer longer with tender, 
itchy or blistered feet. Just make a gen- 
erous application of Alexander’s Healing 
Oiland as if by magic the itching stops, 
the soreness goes away, tender spots heal 
up and the feet become firm and healthy. 
For years Alexander's Healing Oil has 
been giving relief in thousands of South- 
ern homes. It soothes, heals and kills 
germs. It does not burn, blister nor cause 
ugly stains. Two sizes—50c and $1.00— 
at drug and general stores. 


FREE: A 5c trial size mailed free. 
Enclose 4c for packing and postage. Ad- 
dress Alexander Healing Oil Co., Desk 4, 
Columbus, Ga. 


Clexanders 


~ HEALING OIL ~ 
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PUREBRED POULTRY 
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White Leghorn Eggs, Etc. 


Big discount if ordered now for ig ipment. Sired 
by 200 to 300 egg males. bred 29 years. Winners 20 
egg contests. Shipped c.o.d. Catalog, special price bulle- 
tin free. Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerels—low prices, 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





_PUREBRED 


LIVESTOCK 
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but real prospe 











} HIGH AVERAGE PRODUCTION MEANS PROS- 
PERITY—EVERY 


The prosperous farmer or dairyman is the one who has a 
‘{meutne ai year ee every year. 
rity comes by steady accumulation. 

The ability of “ine Jersey cow to maintain profitable production year 
after year is one of the 
This Jersey persistency i be producing the very highest quality milk at low 
feed cost insures high average nd a growing 

Start today to build up a Jersey herd. 
For valuable free booklets 
Cattie and Jersey milk, Write: 


The American Jersey Catto Club 
324-I West 23d Street, EW YORK, 


YEAR 


good cash 
All of us make money some of the time 


greatest factors in stabilizing the farm income. 


Lion a 


on Jersey 
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when meat is cured and 
smoked this better way 


Curing and smoking with Figaro Salt will bring better meat 
to your farnily table. Meat unhardened by smokehouse heat. 
Rich in precious juices saved. Free from shrinkage of flavoring 
fats. Hams and bacon deliciously sugar-cured—filled with the 
zest and tang of pungent wood-smoke flavors. 


This salt, that smokes as it sugar-cures, adds rare quality 
to meat. Gives to it all the fine color of fancy ham and bacon. 
Flavors it with all the richness of old Virginia’s best. And 
does this with half the time and labor spent in curing and 
smoking meat the old way. 


A Complete Meat Cure ~ 
Cures Thoroughly, Smokes Perfectly 


Figaro Salt is a complete meat cure. Its high-grade meat salt is 
saturated through and through with all the preserving and flavoring 
qualities of concentrated, condensed wood smoke —then blended 
with delicious sugar-cure. Every quality for perfect curing and 
smoking is in the salt. Nothing needs to be added. It is used 
just like ordinary meat salt—either for dry or pickle cure. It 
cures thoroughly. It smokes perfectly. 


Farmers by the hundreds of thousands have put smoke- 
house labors far behind them and turned to Figaro Salt. The 
finest meat that ever came to a table has been their reward. 
Each season a new army of users discards the old way and 
adopts this cleaner, quicker, easier method. It is a simpler, 
safer way to cute and smoke—a way that adds months to keep- 
ing quality and new deliciousness to flavor. 


One season’s use will convince you. Before you kill this 
winter ask your dealer for Figaro Salt. A ten-pound can will 
cure and smoke 100 pounds of meat. And you’ll soon be 
writing us letters of thanks as hundreds upon hundreds of 
others are doing. 


MORTON’s 


FIGARO SALT 










We will gladly send you free 
this worth-while book on 
improving the quality of 
your home-cured meat. If 
your dealer does not have 
Figaro Salt we will send post- 
paid as many regular ten- 
pound cans as you desire on 

eipt.of $1.00 per can and 
the name of your dealer. 
($1.25 in the Far West.) Ad- 
\ dress Morton Salt Company. 
Dept. H, Chicago, IIl. 
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I used it on all my shoulders and hams, My > 

meat is the sweetest and the best I have ever 

Cos 7 all my life. T. C. Barlow, Pennington, 
iP, Va. 


It gives a fine flavor, and one great point if the “=~ 
meat does not dry out. We used meat in Dec 
ember, 1927, that had been cured in December, 

1926, and it was just fine. M. B. Williamson, 

Young America, I: 


It is one of the best things I ever used. I don’t ~ 
mind telling anybody that it is real salt for keep- 
ing meat sound and always fresh. A. H. Price, 
Summerfield, N. C. 


I killed a 550-pound hog in latter pert of Febru- - } 

ary and was worried about saving hams, as they j 

were so large, but your smoked salt gave re 7 

markable results. All who have tried-my-ham. - ! 

this year say it tastes like more. G. C. Reynolds, ¥ 
rvis, Miss. ; ee 

Your salt is the best in the world for : 

meat. I cured 1000 Ibs. in 1926, and in 192%). 

1500 Ibs. I think it the only way to cute meat, ~ 

R. B. Gill, Spiro, Okla. . 

I killed seven hogs, five of them weighing 400° 

and 500 Ibs., in February. I haven’t lost 

meat and like the flavor very much. a. 4 

= = ever use anything else. J. F. Pierce, © : 
ike, 1€X. x 


We used it a year ago and the ones that ate out 
meat said it was the finest flavored meat he 
aed — ome, We ae, eer payne a 
old cured with Figaro Salt that was just a 

and fine as could be. Gail Greenfield, Yale, la. 


Our meat is all cured and keeping fine. Weare: ae 
selling hams and bacon to city people coming =~ 







out from Denver, who prefer it to 
house meat. Hixson Brothers, Simla, 





DEALERS! The butchering season is here, | ~ 
Don’t lose sales and inconvenience your} -— 
trade by being out of stock. Mortons 
Figaro Salt is packed six 10-pound cans to 
the case. Immediate delivery, can 5 
from any Morton branch. Order today. 
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